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The child's first creative rhythms expressed with brush and paint are the basic beginnings that 290 
lead to the expressive composition shown at the top of this page. The creative painting above 
was painted by the kindergarten children of the Peter Cooper School, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Miss Caroline Jermstad, Instructor 











These vital, expressive and harmonious color sketches are the work of the 
Kindergarten children of the Howe School, Superior, Wisconsin, under the 
guidance of Edith Delong. Note the color repetition and color dominance of the 
central figure, the well-balanced complementary, analogous and triad color har- 
monies that “just happened.’’ The young child does not need to be directed in 
his color work, but should be encouraged to use color freely and expressively 











This sketch was made by 
Edward who draws and 
paints in Mr. Van Der- 
ring Perrin’s studio. It 
was painted life-sized 
and is a picture of Ed- 
ward's grandmother, 
who posed for him. 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


VAN DEARING PERRINE 


Author of 
Let the Child Draw 


Perrine Studio 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Ann at five 
emerging from 
the scribbling 

stage 


Plate 1 





Pat, five and a half years old, 
makes a primitive drawing 


Plate 2 


Y RESEARCH into children’s crea- 
tive development did not begin as an 
educator. My approach was more 
casual. I was an artist who loved to sketch children, 
who needed them for models, so when I built my 
studio in the woody environs of Maplewood, New 
Jersey, I hung a swing to the limb of a nearby tree. 
It was not long before this dangling rope attracted 
the wary eye of a passing child who immediately in- 
vestigated. It worked like cheese for mice. To my 
delight, youngsters soon overran the place. Apparent- 
ly the delight was mutual, for when they discovered 
what I was doing, they brought paper and crayons 
and began sketching. When I went into the studio to 
hang up my drawings, they came in and hung theirs 
beside my own. 





® In this setup there was a satisfaction for all con- 
cerned that was conducive to the processes of learning 





which even I could not escape. Since that day, from 
the association with and the love of little children who 
came to work and play about my studio, I have 
learned many things, none more important than that 
all children are eager, questioning and hungry in 
their search for an understanding of life and that the 
very young have a capacity to absorb profound 
things through their affection for them. 


® Scribbling or drawing is primarily a playground 
for the child’s awakening imagination wherein is de- 
veloped creative power for self-expression. Through 
it, by aid of instincts and impulses from sense per- 
ceptions, the child comes to know, to love and to 
express something of the young world that presses 
about him on every side and, if trained to see through 
the imagination, it becomes for him a world of the 
wonderous—beyond all fairy tales. And for his 
advancement it should be kept so. For the child dis- 











covers himself in relation to his environment through 
doing and experiencing things. 


® Drawing should be thought of in its early 
stages only as a means of developing construc- 
tive, creative habits. In this stage I have seen 
children come back over and over again for a period 
of months trying to solve some simple problem that I 
could have shown them how to do in a few minutes. 
But this tenacity, this coming back and tackling the 
problem from a new angle again and again is a 
character building process that should not be halted 
by any factual answer. 


® Simple, direct or fluent expression at any stage in 
the child’s development should be commented upon 
constructively as a means of directing him further 
towards self-mastery. Negative comment is confusing 
and tends to destroy confidence which must be built 
up in the child before any state of relaxed correlation 
can be had between eye, hand, and the imagination 
which is a prerequisite to creative action. 


® Scribbling is the nebulous beginning of rhythmic 
direction. In Plate 1, Ann, who is five and emerging 
from this state, reveals her rhythmic beginning in the 
rendering of two streams of smoke that arise from 
separate chimneys. Observe that of these chimneys, 
one stands erect for the first time while the other 
remains on a slant. The problem of getting a roof on a 
house still baffles Ann, although for the past several 
weeks she has been putting gables on her buildings, 
in the queerest places. I do not show her how to 
solve these problems. I encourage her in thinking it 
fun to draw and when a problem is finally solved, I try 
to make the child feel a satisfaction in the accomplish- 
ment. In this way the habit may be formed for con- 
structive, creative doing through the facing of 
problems self-induced. 


@ At five and one-half, Pat drew the primitive look- 
ing figure (Plate 2). It makes one think of the totem 
pole art. Rude as it is, it has an astounding vitality. 
As children emerge from the scribbling period, there 


Pat draws a picture 
of herself showing 
her sketch to Mr. 
Perrine 


Plate 4 


Plate 3 
Pat experiments 











often comes to them a sense of their own power to 
express what is in them. This is a critical stage, for if 
criticized negatively they lose their confidence, 
become uncertain of themselves and surrender their 
own inspirational point of view for some standardized, 
commonly accepted one. This is too bad, for draw- 
ing should be kept a medium for the child's 
experimentation. 


® Rhythmic fluency is of profound importance in all 
of the arts. It is the opposite of halting or stammering. 
One day at the studio, I found two discarded sketches, 
or tryouts, of Pat's (Plate 3), which give a little insight 
into the groping, inventive and creative processes at 
work in a child of six. Observe from left to right the 
diverse methods employed in constructing the hands 
and arms in these two figures. In the first hand of the 
first figure, Pat was thinking of the boundaries of 
physical structure and she awkwardly outlines her 
understanding of their divisions. In the second hand 
and arm of the same figure, she swings into it a little. 
Instead of stiff clumsy lines from the elbow to the circle 
which she made to designate a hand, she now tries 
a new idea and, speeding up, runs a flowing line from 
elbow to wrist, where with a loop for the hand, it 
crosses and moves upward to form the lower part of 
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Pat, 7 years old, paints the hairpin turns on the Mohawk Trail near North Adams, Massachusetts. 


Observe the cloud shadows on the mountains and the valley far below. The fields have a Persian-like color 


the arm. Apparently she got a thrill out of this, for 
behold the gusto with which she expresses, in the 
next figure, not an imitation of the functions for action, 
but action itself in fluent rhythmic abstract. 


® Pat belongs to that school of thought which finds 
life vitally interesting at first hand. Her drawings are 
entertaining comments on things experienced. She 
drew a picture of the way the doctor and nurse looked 
to her when she had her tonsils out. She also drew 
Dad in the bathtub. In short, Pat has never been 
suppressed. One day at the studio she handed me a 
sketch (Plate 4). It was a picture of myself looking at a 
drawing she was showing me. Someone commented 
upon the fact that she had not made me very hand- 
some but I pointed out that if Pat could stand for the 
beak she had made on her own face, I had no right 
to complain of what she did to me. 


® Pat’s dip into rhythmic abstraction is wholly 
intuitive. She is a realist. But without this rhythmic 
feel for the underlying order of things below the sur- 
face, factual knowledge becomes a shallow and super- 
ficial thing. At seven, Pat drew the hairpin turn on 
the Mohawk Trail (Plate 5). It is easy to see that this 
child, young as she is, has a sense of the relationship 
of the many things within her picture. Different 
shapes seem part of the whole—the angular patterns 
of the fields in the valley below, the swinging road 
where it makes its turn, the powerful feel of the hills, 


the clouds and their shadows chasing each other 
even into the distant hills make one realize that Pat 
is hitting life on every cylinder. 


® Plates 6, 7, 8 and 9 are detailed fragments of 
larger work made at my studio by P. K., a highly gifted 
and sensitive child of eleven. I want especially to call 
attention to qualities derived from the scribbling stage. 
In Plate 7, observe the back and tail of the ram with 
its scribbling technique and its feeling for texture. In 
Plate 8, notice the scribbling of the horse’s mane and 
the swift, flowing line as it plunges down from the 
ear over the face, nostril, mouth, lip, jaw, throat and 
shoulder. Here is rhythmic power. Again in Plate 9, 
notice the swing and gb, the masterly suggested 
action of the horses. 


® Since undertaking this experimental research, I 
have given much thought to the environmental condi- 
tions most conducive to the release of children’s 
creative power. This release has its beginning in ele- 
mental play, in their awakening to a sense of oneness 
with all creation. This involves their affections, their 
sense of harmony. When drawing is employed by the 
child as a language to express this awakening, it 
becomes for him an educational system where knowl- 
edge and the affections are not separated but fused. 


® Our group was about to have its annual exhibit. 


I told the children that the next week those who felt 
(Continued on page 7-a) 











Plate 6 


Detail fragments by 
P. K.—11 years old 
From Van Dearing 
Perrine’s Studio 


Plate 7 
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Two more details 
of large work by 
same child. Van 
Dearing Perrine’s 


Studio 
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Integration with Social Science. Chalk drawing, “Life on the Plains,’’ 6th grade, Ericsson School. 
Mrs. Gladys McGrath, Teacher; Lillian Grahame Swan, Supervisor of Art, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Douglas ‘School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Jessie D. Murphy, Teacher; Lillian G. Swan, Supervisor. School 
The 18- x 24-inch newsprint pad, shown below, consists of a number of sheets of newsprint glued 
together on two edges, with firm backing. A foundation upon which to work is thus provided, and Arts 


the paper is held firmly in place as the child draws. The child may work at his desk, at a low 
table, or on the floor. These children are using powder paint and bristle brushes 296 


Photos: Courtesy, Pioneer Press Dispatch, St. Paul, Minnesota 














The double 
easel, with 24- x 
36-inch drawing 

board; fourth 
grade Douglas 
pupils paint 
with powder 
paint and 
bristle brushes. 
Jessie D. 
Murphy, 
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The Jungle; crayon drawing, 5th grade, Jefferson School. Clare Doyle, 
Art Teacher; Lillian G. Swan, Supervisor, St. Paul, Minnesota 








Photos: Courtesy, Pioneer Press Dispatch, St, Paul, Minnesota 








CHILD ART in the St. Paul Elementary Schools 


LILLIAN GRAHAME SWAN w& 


Supervisor of Art, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Eighth grade pupils, Sibley School, paint a mural to brighten up the corridor of the school. King Arthur's 
Court is chosen as the subject, the literature teacher cooperating by reviewing the stories with the chil- 
dren, and guiding them in special studies of the shields, armor and castles of that period. Drawings were 
made in white chalk on beaverboard, and painted in with powder paint. Jessie D. Murphy, Art Teacher 


E Arts represent not luxuries and 
superfluities but fundamental forces 
of development.—John Dewey. 


® Art work today grows out of 
children’s needs and interests, out of 
home, school and community environ- 
ment; Art is established as an integral part of the 
school program, vitalizing, unifying, enriching a wide 








Fourth grade children, Douglas School, record the arrival of the 
birds. Paper is taped to the blackboard and soft, brilliant chalks, 
the delight of children’s hearts, is chosen as the medium. 

Jessie D. Murphy, Art Teacher 


range of school subjects; art contributes immeasurably 
to the color and joy of the child’s school day and 
provides effective means for his self-expression and 
self-realization. 


® Creative expression in its many forms, writing, 

rhythmics, melody, dramatizing, in drawing, painting, 

modeling and the making of things, is generally 
(Continued on page 7-a) 





Douglas School eighth grade. Blanche Long, Teacher. The ‘Snow 

White” mural is painted in powder paint on the blackboard, in the 

upper grade art room. Powder paint murals on the blackboard 

provide valuable art experience for pupils, and help to create a 

stimulating atmosphere in the schoolroom. They are easily re- 
moved when they have served their purpose 


Photos: Courtesy, Pioneer Press Dispatch, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Soap Carving. Randolph Heights School. Morris Pleason, Art Teacher 


thool} May 


Clay Modeling. ‘The Three Little Pigs,”’ Tilden School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Mary Whitney, 
38 299 Art Teacher. These figurines are solidly modeled in clay and painted in powder paint 


Photos: Courtesy, Pioneer Press Dispatch, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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This page of sketches was created by Ruth Keskinen of Ironwood, Michigan. Ruth is an average little girl of 

seven years, who likes to draw, and fills the backs of her spelling books with pictures. She often neglects her 

meals to draw pictures; her mother buys “butcher paper’ by the pound which she cuts to a handy size and 

places in a convenient spot for Ruth’s inspirations. Costume and action dominate all of Ruth’s drawings. 

(Possibly here is a potential costume designer.) Bernice Waugen of Ironwood, Michigan, is the teacher; 
N. L. Tandskov, the principal 








CREATIVE ART MRS. FRED MEYER, Teacher, Santa Paula, California 





1. The Talking Bird—Sara Sisneros, 8 years. 2. Manual, 6 years, made boats of all sizes and shapes. 3. An- 
other of Mercedes’ “trees’’—Mercedes Chavez, 9 years old. 4. Casimira made hills in most of his pictures- 


Casimira Gussman, 8 years. 6. Marjorie likes stripes—Margarita Torres, 8 years. 6. A small boy who 
expresses his desires to be big—Manuel Charro, 6 years. 
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DECORATE THE DRINKING CUP FOLD FORA MAY BASKET... 








THE CIRCLE FOLDED TO MAKE A MAY DAY BASKET... 











USE DOILIES, CRAYONS, AND CREPE 
DAPER TO DECORATE THIS CONTAINER 


THE CIRCLE MADE * 
INTO A CONE-SHAPED 


OR FOUR-SIDED BASKET —> 


Five easy May Baskets for the Primary Grades 
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Roses and daisies are easy to draw with crayon—Decorate your May Baskets 
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May Baskets, party place cards constructed with paper 
doilies—decorated with crayon and crepe paper flowers 
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Cherry blossoms and daffodils are easy to make 





























Designing with “Ring-around-the-Rosy” Dolls 


JANE REHNSTRAND, State Teachers College 





HILDREN enjoy cutting ‘‘Ring-around- 
the-Rosy’’ dolls, using newspaper, 
construction paper, or typing paper. 
The paper is folded into three, four, 
six or eight parts and a simple doll or 
figure is cut freehand. When the 

paper is unfolded a row of dolls is the surprise! (See 


Plate 2.) 
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® If heavy paper is used the dolls may be made to 
stand in a ring. What fine borders a row of paper 
dolls makes! These borders may be used to decorate 
boxes, book covers, menu cards and a hundred and 
one things (Plate 1). 


® This procedure also presents a play method to 
teach the young child figure construction and pro- 





SS SS BS Superior, Wisconsin 


portion. The first cuttings will have too large and too 
round heads; the arms will be too short, and possibly 
the feet will be too large. However, after cutting many 
paper dolls, a well-constructed and well-porportioned 
row of figures will be obtained. 


® These two experiments may be developed into a 
third variation of the doll designing. Use a six-by- 
nine size of paper, fold in the center and cut a peasant 
figure. (See the illustration on the opposite page. 
Plate 3.) When a satisfactory figure is obtained, draw 
a shawl, apron, or cap on the peasant doll with 
colored crayons. Add a border design of scallops, 
points, flowers and so on. Accent the design on either 
the sleeves, apron, skirt or bodice. 


® Plate 3 shows six ways of teaching simple borders 
for peasant designs. 








| Plate 1 
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Plate 3 
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The crates decorated with wood or cardboard boarders and pancls 
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Paint crates in contrasting or shaded colors 
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Decorate sides with panels of peasant design. 
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These shelves and cupboards may be constructed by children in the Primary grades with apple and orange crates 
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Cut crate on dotted 
line For corner shelves 
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3/2 crates for this piece 
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Start this project with one piece of manila paper, 9 x 12 
inches. Fold and cut into two pieces, 6 x 4% inches. Cut two 
patterns using one piece for each pattern. Fold the 6 x 41% into 
four parts and cut a frame having a varied edge. (See illustration 
No. 1.) Use the oblong that is cut away from the first piece for the 
next two patterns. Fold in the center and cut a bysymmetric design 
of flowers, trees or birds 


Three patterns are now ready to stencil with, and many com- 
































All-over patterns 
and program covers 
stencilled with 
showcard color 
and a ten-cent- 
store fly-sprayer 


binations can be created by making different arrangements. 


A common fly sprayer may be used with showcard color, 
fresco color, dyes or ink. Wallpaper, newsprint or construction 
paper are fine materials on which to stencil these patterns. Cloth 
may also be used for this purpose. 


This process is practical for program covers, book plates, 
place cards, and all-over patterns. 
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Form the head, neck, body, and legs of 

fibre cord or any sturdy wire. Model the 

papier-mache around the form. This 

makes a durable animal which may be 

designed and painted with showcard or 
oil paints 
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ANIMALS IN ACTION with papier-mache and fiber cord frames 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


ART and the SOCIAL STUDIES in the PRIMARY GRADES 


III MG GQLL education is to be carried on for the purpose of 
imparting knowledge, attitudes, interests, motives: 
ideals, and appreciations along the lines of the four 
Major Objectives set by the educator, namely:! 





l. Health (it is possible to include this under 
Nos. 2 and 3) 

2. Leisure Time Activities 

3. Social Relationships 

4. Vocational Activities 





These major objectives must serve as criteria for the selection of 
subject matter and activities which constitute any curriculum. 


@ In the light of the foregoing objectives is a program of inte- 
gration of art and social studies justifiable? Wherein can these two 
subjects supplement and inspire each other in order to add to the 
enrichment of the curriculum? 


@ According to Grace E. Storm,? in her book entitled ‘Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades,”’ the first and most important aim 
of social studies in the primary grades is ‘to help the child make 
the constant adjustments to be made to a complex social environ- 
ment.” It is apparent that social studies are taught principally 
with the “‘social’’ aim in view. Is the art teacher guided in his work 
by any social objectives? 


@ The aims of art education as stated by the three major art 
associations and summarized in an article in the School Review, 
by J. B. Smith,’ are as follows: 


Development of taste and discrimination. 
Appreciation of beauty. 

Originality and free expression. 
Development of graphic vocabulary. 
Observation and visual judgment. 


ap.wne 


@ In learning through social studies to become a worthy home, 
school, and community citizen, it is imperative that the child learn, 
simultaneously, to develop taste, discrimination, and appreciation 
of beauty in regard to houses, furnishings, landscaping, neat and 
becoming apparel, and public buildings. An individual cannot be 
a healthy, happy, contented, and respected member of society 
without this knowledge, and children cannot begin too early to 
acquire it. It should be remembered that the child of today is the 
consumer of tomorrow. Many examples could be cited in which 
art contributes to the social objective of education. In fact, the 
Sub-committee on Art Education‘, working under the Committee 
on Standards of the North Central Association, listed eighty art 
objectives which are definitely “social” in character. 


@ Probably the greatest aid to the modern trend of integration 
of any subject matter is the unit plan of curriculum organization. 
This plan differs from the ordinary isolated lesson and day-by-day 
assignment. It has the following characteristics: 


MARCELLA TEPE, Quincy, Illinois 


1. It must be long enough to provide interest and stimulate a 
variety of different abilities. 

2. It must have educational value 

3. It must be interesting and within the intellectual grasp of the 
pupils. 

4. It must permit flexibility within itself and in the school 
curriculum. 

5. It should promote learning through a number of activities 
similar to the following suggested by Dr. John Dewey.* 


Linguistic—conversation or communication. 
Dramatic. 

Artistic. 

Constructive. 

Exploratory—reading, excursions 
Appreciative. 
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@ It seems apparent that a unit conducted with regard to the 
preceding rules, not only draws on various fields for support, but 
in return exudes an atmosphere of interest and definiteness of 
purpose which cannot help but be vital to all depending activities. 


@ The activity program based on social studies units is steadily 
growing in popularity. Different school systems employ various 
plans in the selection of units. Some teachers are restricted as to 
the choice, time, and use of these; others are guided more or less 
by the interest and ability of the child. The latter plan is the one 
favored by Grace E. Storm in her book, ‘Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades.* She gives the following list of units for kinder 
garten and first three grades: 


l. The Home Unit. 

2. The Community as a Whole. 

3. The Community: Specific Phases. 
4. The Farm Unit. 

5. The Milk Unit. 

6. Indian Life. 

7. The Transportation Unit. 

8. Teaching the Social Types. 

9. Local and Pioneer History. 

10. Teaching Moral and Social Habits. 
ll. Holidays and Special Days. 


The first nine of these are arranged more or less according to 
difficulty, the first few being suggested for grade one. No. 10 and 
No. 11 may be used at any time. 


@ According to Dr. Dewey's plan, as quoted in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, any one of these units presents a rich field of curriculum 
integration for a number of subjects. However, care and judgment 
should always be exercised in order that subjects which apparently 
lend themselves to the enrichment of the unit do not become arti- 
ficial in content or slighted in the attention due them. 





‘Report of the Committee on Standards for Use in the Reorganization of 
Secondary School Curricula. 1927. Bul. Reprint from the North Central 
Association Quarterly (March, 1927), pp. 6-7. 

°G. E. Storm, “Social Studies in the Primary Grades.”” Chicago; Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1931. 

5J. B. Smith, “‘Trends of Thought in Art Education,” (Summary) School 
Review, 41 (April, 1933), p. 266. 


_ ‘Report of Sub-Committee on Art Education, 1927, North Central Associa 
tion. 

®J. Dewey, “*The School and Society.’”’ Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
1900. 

°G. E. Storm, “Social Studies in the Primary Grades.’’ Chicago; Lyons and 
Carnahan. 1931. Table of Contents 








@ In regard to the danger involved in the integration of art and 
any other subject, Victor E. D’Amico,' one of the important art 
authorities in the contemporary field, summarized the situation in 
the following statement: 


“Art should be the integrating factor of school life, but not 
the servant or handmaid of other subjects. Some teachers 
make unjust demands on the art teacher. This is an important 
point, for the vital purpose of art, which is to embellish and 
embrace the curriculum, can easily be destroyed by misuse.” 


@ It is not necessary or desirable in our schools to confine our 
art teaching entirely to relating this teaching with other school 
subjects. Such a plan, however beneficial to the subject with which 
it is correlated, will result in the neglect to instill the basic princi- 
ples of art education and will thereby defeat the important aims of 
the subject. 


@ William G. Whitford,? of the University of Chicago, who is 
responsible for much recent research in art education, in an article 
in the School Arts Magazine, presents a plan whereby one-third 
of the art curriculum in each grade throughout the entire twelve is 
devoted to fundamentals, and the other two-thirds to free expres- 
sion, child activities, integration, etc. If this plan is adopted, 
wherein lies the value of using a portion of the two-thirds of the art 
time allotment for the purpose of integrating art and social studies? 


@ Let us quote again from the writings of Victor E. D’Amico,* who 
expresses so convincingly the need of art in all subjects: 


“The new education in art will be strong in human interest 
and will have a social function. It will no longer be a special- 
ized subject but the armature upon which the entire work can 
be modeled. The more I study the problem of art education, 
the more I see it involved in every subject of the curriculum 
and sense it as a formative power in building the life and 
character of the child.” 


@ Through an integration of art and social studies the latter is 
benefited in the following ways: 


1. One of the objectives of social studies is the imparting of 
knowledge, and art clarifies knowledge. Drawing is like a lan- 


'V. E. D'Amico, “Toward a New Art Education,"’ Progressive Education, 
10 (December, 1933), pp. 460-5. 

“W. G. Whitford, “‘Analysis of the Art Curriculum,” School Arts, 32 (June, 
1933), pp. 582-9. 

‘VV. E. D’Amico, ‘Toward a New Art Education,"’ Progressive Education, 
10 ‘December, 1933), pp. 460-5. 
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guage to the child. He draws objects and ideas to clear them in his 
mind. Dewey‘ states that as the child attempts to express himself 
"the idea clears itself and the child ends up with a far clearer idea 
than he started out with.” 


2. Art through creative expression:' “preserves the freedom 
and fearless initiative of childhood through maturity . . . Those 
who possess a dynamic approach to life not only build an under- 
standing of changing life but also the vitality to leap fixed stand- 
ards and reshape living.” 


3. Appreciation of the beautiful in past and present civilizations, 
and of the difficulties under which beauty was often attained, 
makes the student conscious of the good and poor offerings of 
industry, and gives him a growing sense of responsibility for 
helping produce a more beautiful environment. Social studies 
teach life as it is; Art emphasizes the worth-while aspects of life. 


@ The contributions which art receives from social studies are 
the following: 


1. Social studies offer topics of vital interest upon which to base 
the graphic (drawing and painting—story illustration), ornamental 
(design), chromatic (color), and _ visual-mental-enjoymental 
(appreciation) experiences which constitute the art curriculum. 
Sargent taught that any human experience may be the gateway 
to art, and that in education it is important to study the children’s 
interests for artistic outcomes of their activities. Social studies 
topics are selected with interest as one criterion. 


2. The social studies furnish a rich store of thought material 
through a variety of experiences from which creative expression 
can flow. 


3. The social studies begin to call attention to observation of 
environment and critical judgment of its contents. The child’s 
habit of judging must begin early, both for his own aesthetic satis- 
faction, and for the good of his home and community. Any early 
decisions involving discrimination are never forgotten. 


@ In conclusion we might state that the integration of art and 
the social studies, to a reasonable extent, is justifiable, possible, 
and profitable. 





900 . Dewey, “The School and Society.’’ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
owne, “Creative Opportunities for Children,”” Parents Magazine, 
9 tn 1934), pp. "20-1 
“Walter Sargent, Former Head of the University of Chicago Art of 
as quoted in L. Weyl, “Enlarging Experiences Through Creati 
National Educational isoatiten J Journal, 21 (June, 1932), pp. 181- 2. 
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Raymond Pollare, age 11, Maple, Wisconsin, draws the 
village railroad station for the Social Studies class 
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A DUTCH 
LUNCHEON 


Project by 


MEXICAN THIRD GRADE 
Nogales City School 


LORRAINE CASANEGA, 


Teacher 






SS HEN my Mexican third grade was assigned the 

we study of Holland it seemed to be out of their 
level—something vague and remote. After 
forming a skeleton outline for our study of it, I 
decided that perhaps suggesting culmination with a Dutch 
Luncheon would arouse more interest, and it did! This made an 
opening for the activity part which consisted of making two sets of 
curtains, nine chairs for the table, a luncheon cloth, two wind- 
mills and wooden dolls, for room decoration, decorative paper 
plates and napkins, and finally things for the sandtable, such as 
eggshell tulips, and a butter churn. 


@ With Mexican children, I find that much can be accomplished 
through manual work and crafts. Due to the fact that they not only 
have to learn to read, but must apply themselves to the hard task 
of learning to speak the new language, to think in terms of it, and 
to grasp the intangible and connect it to their surroundings. 
Consequently, since they are born artists and craftsmen, their 
minds are not burdened when working at this and it seems to loosen 
their tenseness with regard to academic subjects. 

@ Now, as to unit itself. The first day it was decided to bring to 
school anything available at home concerning Holland. Three 
pairs of wooden shoes, two Dutch scenes, and a brief story of a 
child’s father’s trip, and money were brought. We talked some on 
this, but decided that our information was imcomplete and that we 
should delve into books. We found only two ks, which we 
understood, in the public library. So, we began looking in 
magazines and found a wealth of material there, so upon finishing 
the two books, we confined ourselves to magazines. er reading 
everything, we found that most subjects coincided or were similar 
and that our “Review of Holland” was thorough enough. 

@ The following outline includes the correlation of academic 
subjects with the unit. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 


(a) Study of country itself (read from Encyclopedia and took 
skeleton form for our outline) 








(b) Location of the North Sea in regards to Holland 
(c) Nether—low—consequently we call it the Netherlands— 
lowlands. Netherlands lower than the sea—so built 


(1)  Dikes 
(2) Windmills 
(d) Products 


(1) Most everything, but emphasis on 
a. Cheese 
b. Tulips 


c. Grinding grain into flour 


II. READING—Oral and Written Work 


(a) Reading from Encyclopedia, interpreting and discussing 
Holland 

(b) “The Dutch Twins” and “The Silver Skates,”’ read orally 
by teacher—discussed important things related to life in 
Holland and wrote sentences on the board which they read 
and copied 

(c) Booklets made about same— inclusive of Dutch Dictionary 

(d) ea and writing of story of Jose Suarez father’s trip to 
Hollan 
(1) Showed money 


Il. LANGUAGE 


(a) Copied paragraphs on Holland and then filled blanks in 
sentences with correct answers. i.e.—Holland is a small 
country across the ocean. Another name for Holland is 
“The Netherlands.” The people in Holland are called 
Dutch. Write the correct word in each blank. 

(1) Holland is across the — 
(2) We also call Holland — 
(3) The people of Holland are called — 


IV. NATURE STUDY 
(a) Study of traditional belief in stork 
(b) Much vegetation, due to 
(1) Water 
(2) Climate 
(c) Were to plant red tulips (couldn't obtain) 
(d) Market Day 


V. SPELLING 


(a) Words as Dutch, dike, windmill, stork, canal, chimney, 
farm, flood, meadows, etc. 


VI. ART 

(a) Projects 
(1) Curtains, designs planned by all 
(2) Chairs for Dutch Luncheon—boys 
(3) Wooden dolls—scraps from boxes, boys, but painted 
by girls 
(4) Luncheon Cloth Cover—one girl (book work) 

(Continued on page 8-a) 











THE SILVER-WINGED BIRD-GIRL An interpretative Dance Drama 


By Verna Zimmerman and Grace E. Read, Instructors of Physical Education and Art, St. Joseph, Missouri 





TIME OF PLAYING—20 Minutes 
PLACE—An Enchanted Forest 


@ The scenery for this dance drama was constructed by a group 
of children from the fifth grade. It took the group about two 
hours to construct. An old gnarled tree (dead) was secured from 
the woods. Cellophane (collected by the children) was then 
wound around its trunk and branches. Cellophane leaves were 
made by cutting a rectangle 3 by 5 inches, tapering off one end 
and gathering the other end in with the fingers. The leaves were 
fastened to the branches by a tiny strip of adhesive tape. Two 
smaller trees were used in a grouping on the other side of the stage. 
One had leaves of cellophane made, of course, smaller. The other, 
was a rough-barked tree painted with silver. It had no leaves. 
Potted branches were used to the front of the stage and around the 
trees. Some of the branches held silver leaves (old permanent 
wave pad tinfoil). Colored cellophane leaves and balls of cotton 
covered with colored cellophane made a variety of magical 
shrubs. Two toadstools, made by fastening inverted wooden 
chopping bowls onto wooden bases, furnished seats for the boy 
and girl. A castle made of cellophane, on which turrets and win- 
dows had been painted with orange and yellow showcard paint, 
was pinned to the back curtain. An electric fan was placed on a 
beam above the trees and this caused the leaves to tremble, 
twinkling with colored lights. 


SYNOPSIS OF STORY 


(It is suggested that the synopsis appear on 
the program or that it be used as a prologue.) 


@ ‘The story opens with a group of shadows dancing about in an 
enchanted forest. Soon a gorgeous bird is seen dancing, dancing 
to forget her loneliness, her sorrow; dancing till she falls exhausted 
amid the gnarled trees. At dawn a lad enters the forest, weary, 
sad, and alone. However, when he sees the bird of blue, he 
believes that it will bring him happiness and endeavors to catch 
it. A fairy intervenes and tells him not to seek the bird as it is en- 
chanted by a wicked witch and can only bring him sorrow. The 
gnomes, friends of the witch, poke fun at the fairy and her band, 
and while the gnomes coax the boy, the fairies plead with him not 
to go. The fairies win, and the boy captures the witch. The witch 
pleads for her life and grants the boy his wish, the freeing of the 
bird, in return for her life. Released from the witch’s spell, the 
bird changes into a beautiful maiden, and the boy and girl meet. 
The fairies call forth their sisters of happiness and joy and a ring 
of happiness is formed.” 


ACTIVITIES 


@ 1. “ASA’S DEATH”—Grieg. (Opening music used to create 
atmosphere—turn off auditorium lights and, at the very end, pull 
the curtains.) 


First Tableau 
formed by Joy 
Bubbles and 
Happiness 
Fairies 

Plate I 





Forest Shadows and Bird-Girl. Plate II 


@ 2. “IN THE HALL OF THE MOUNTAIN KING’’—Grieg 


(a) Activity. A circle of shadows kneel on the floor. Their 
heads are covered with scarfs. Slowly the shadows lift their arms 
(one phrase—l6 counts) above heads, then very slowly rise (16 
counts). Waving scarfs rhythmically behind, they dance in a circle 
formation, counterclockwise, and on the end accents (two) they 
twirl their scarfs around their bodies (2 phrases). All face the 
center of the circle and enter (8 counts), pull scarfs to front and 
run backward (8 counts). Repeat last sixteen counts. At this 
point the lights are dimmed until it is completely dark, and as the 
shadows retreat to the rear of the stage among the trees they twirl 
their scarfs to the quickening rhythm. As they withdraw the bird 
enters. Her dance consists of runs, leaps, and twirls and at the end 
of this music she falls exhausted at the foot of the silvered tree. 


(b) Costumes. The shadows (six 5th grade girls), wore long 
Grecian costumes of cheesecloth, dyed in shades of purple, grey 
and black. Their scarfs were of shades of grey. All participants 
of the dance were barefoot. Each shadow costume cost about 35 
cents. The bird (a 5th grade girl) had a foundation garment of blue 
rayon silk, (snug fitting, combination suit style). Around the neck 
was a two-inch row of braided cellophane. A bird’s cap was 
fashioned of blue silk and blue and green metallics sprinkled on 
it. A deep collar was joined to the cap and on this was sewed 
cellophane feathers. A short skirt was used covered with the cello- 
phane feathers. Wings were made by sewing cellophane feathers 
on white gauze. These feathers were outlined with phosphorus 
paint which caused the bird to be illuminated as she entered in the 
dark. A narrow strip of the blue material was used to join the skirt, 
wings and cap together, thus allowing the bird to hastily change 
from her feathered costume to the girl's costume. 
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Final Tableau 
All Participants 
Plate III 


A Group 
Constructing Scenery 





(c) Lighting. As the curtain opens a purple lighting effect may 
be used on the trees. It will be found more convenient to use blue 
gelatine over red gelatine as the blue can later be removed. Two 
spots, one from each side, were used. After the bird has danced a 
short time a red spotlight may be used on her, at first very dim 
and gradually becoming brighter. 


@ 3. “ANITRA’S DANCE”’—Grieg. 


(a) Activity. It is morn, and a boy comes to the forest, de- 
jected. He sees the bird, retreats in awe and then runs about, 
attempting to catch it. The bird, who is down, arises quickly as the 
boy begins his run and is almost caught when the fairy, who has 
been crouching behind the toadstools, holds fast the boy. The bird 
runs on and hides beneath the branches of the silver tree. The 
fairy, in pantomime, tells of the wicked witch, and of the enchant- 
ment of the bird, and pleads with him not to seek further. A group 
of fairies enter and plead with the boy. Immediately a band of 
gnomes enter to coax the boy on for the wicked witch. This dance 
is a pantomime, the fairies tugging at the boy, pleading, twirling, 
etc., while the gnomes tug, laugh, poke fun and clown. The 
fairies finally win and exit with the boy. The gnomes exit slinking- 
ly. The fairies enter in twos, spinning happily. They form a large 
circle and dance about when they are suddenly interrupted by the 
boy who enters with the captured witch whom he throws on the 
floor. The frightened fairies run to the back of the stage where 
they look on in utter amazement. 


(b) Costumes. The boy (a 5th grade pupil) wore a white shirt 
with a ruffle around the neck. Black, high-waisted trousers were 
worn with a white sash tied on the left side front. The fairies (eight 
tiny 3rd grade girls) wore short white organdy dresses with high 
waists, puffed sleeves, and low necks. Cellophane wings were 
made by gathering four 1- by 2-foot pieces of cellophane together in 
the middle and pinning to the back of the dresses. Spirea wreathes 
were used in the hair. (Each costume cost about 50 cents.) The 
gnomes (eight boys from the 3rd grade) dressed in short dresses of 





green. Around the hem of the skirt a pointed band of yellow cloth 
was sewed. A high-necked pointed collar and a curled-peaked cap 
of yellow completed the costume. The witch's costume was of the 
conventional type—black full skirt, cape and pointed hat. A rope 
bound her fast. (The part was taken by a 5th grade girl.) 


(c) Lighting. Red lights were used for footlights, red side flood 
lights, a blue and red overhead light and a red spotlight from the 
front. 


@ 4. “MORNING —Grieg. 


(a) Activity. In pantomime, the witch pleads for her life. The 
boy refuses until the witch tells him that she will change the bird 
to its proper form. The boy agrees and the witch commands the 
fairies to encircle the bird, thus freeing it. As they do this, con 
cealing the bird within their swaying circle, the boy releases the 
witch and several gnomes enter and escort the witch out. The boy 
watches the fairies and is overjoyed when from their midst arises a 
beautiful maiden. (The bird has taken off her feathers and slips on 
her skirt which has been concealed by a bush.) The boy and gir! 
meet, the girl offers her hand, the boy kisses it as the girl kneels 
The girl arises. The boy and girl pose as in picture number 
two, and then they dance about in the same position. The fairies 
meanwhile run to the sides of the stage where they pantomime the 
calling of their happiness sisters. The boy and girl withdraw to sit 
on toadstools. The fairies exit and the happiness fairies enter in 
twos (waltz step), scarfs floating behind (inside hands joined, out- 
side hands holding scarfs). They form a wheel, pause forming 
tableau, proceed around once in the wheel formation. They twir! 
out, take hold the four corners of the scarf, toss the scarf up, kneel 
allowing the scarfs to fall to floor. Pause, arise, toss up scarfs 
twice, drop each one corner, join one hand with partner holding 
corner of scarf in the other hand and run to center of stage, kneel 
forming a circle around a joy-bubble fairy. The joy-bubble fairies 
enter with balloons held by finger tips, as the happiness fairies arise 
from their first kneeling position. As the happiness fairies form 
circle one bubble fairy goes to the center and the others go to 
position so as to form tableau as shown in Plate II. This tableau 
is held until pause, indicated by two slow notes in music, is 
reached. All slowly arise and rhythmically move to final tableau 
shown in Plate III. While the fairies are forming final tableau 
the tiny fairies, gnomes, witch, and shadows enter quietly 
as indicated in final tableau 


(b) Costumes. Girl—the girl-bird after removing cap, wings, 
and skirt, puts on a long, full skirt of blue with sash of braided 
cellophane. The happiness fairies (eight 5th grade girls) are 
dressed in long Grecian costumes, the inside girls in yellow, the 
outside girls in lavender. They wore ribbons in their hair and 
carried long tied and dyed scarfs. (Easter-egg dye was used), one 
scarf for two girls. These costumes were made of voile and cost 
about 50 cents. The joy-bubbles (six 4th grade girls) wore short 
green voile dresses, Grecian style. They carried silvered balloons 
Their costumes cost about 35 cents. 


(c) Lighting. The lights were the same as in part three. 








HISTORY LIVES AT SCHOOL Mary Margaret Young, Teacher, Seattle, Wash. 
MG) 





© the children who are studying ‘‘Readin’, Writin’, and 
G’ography” a Centennial Year, a Golden Jubilee is of 
more significance, perhaps, than to anyone else. History 
is a part of their everyday lives. They know the story of 
the thirteen colonies and the events in the founding of 
our government. Washington children know the year 
the territory became a state. Seattle children know that 
it was raining the day the first settlers, twenty-four of 
them, landed on the site of the future city of Seattle. But the 
appreciation children have of these facts does not always find 
expression in test papers, in classroom recitations, and written 
reports. In their Pageant commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the 
State of Washington the University Heights children gave expres- 
sion to their understanding of history and the building of their state. 





@ The undertaking of such a project meant turning the school 
upside down for several weeks. But when a school, like an attic, 
is turned topsy-turvy some amazing things can be found. It was dis- 
covered that to a Pageant, art classes, music classes, physical 
education, language and reading classes had much to give, and 
that many classes already had a background in Northwest history. 
The second grade knew about the Indians of Puget Sound and 
the Northwest. The fourth grade was studying the settling of the 
Oregon country. The third grade was interested in the building 
of the city of Seattle. The idea of a Pageant began to grow. 


@ Pioneers, trappers, Indians, fur traders, ladies and gentlemen 
were needed. There were whisperings in the hallways and on the 
school grounds, ‘‘Are you going to be in it?’ and braggadocio 
mumblings, ‘I don’t care if I'm in it or not.” 


@ Characters were selected, nearly three hundred of them, and 
pencils were pressed hard on paper; “parts’’ had to be written, 
and the children themselves were doing it. 


@ Soon there could be heard in the halls and on the stairs the 
tramp of little feet going and coming to and from the auditorium to 
“practice,”’ sighs, and teacher's voice saying, ‘Now let's do it 
again.’’ The school had become a great workshop where busy 
hands painted mountain scenery and small feet ran down stairs 
for ‘“‘more blue calcimine,’’ where a light committee hurried 
about with extension cords and reflectors, worrying about blown 
fuses, where a stage crew hunted for logs and a camp fire that 
would glow but not burn. 


@ Mothers were called upon to help, costumes were planned and 
cut, and the scenery hung up. The day of the Dress Rehearsal 
came, the day when the anxious queries, ‘‘Do we get to see the 
rest of it?’’ were answered, for the children themselves were the 
audience, going upon the stage to do their parts and returning to 
their seats to see the “rest of it.’’ 


@ All this and then the night of the first performance for the 
parents arrives. 


@ A little girl in a white middy and skirt steps upon the stage to 
speak the opening lines of their Pageant, to tell what the children 
know about their state. The curtains part behind her upon the 
prologue, ‘‘Washington Today.” 


@ And “Washington Today” is a scene in a trailer camp at the 
foot of Mount Rainier where children play “Go In and Out the 
Windows,” and giving up their game, gather about a table to talk 
of the new State they are touring. They talk of its resources, its 
products and its natural beauties. They listen to the singing about a 
distant campfire and ask the camp manager to tell them about the 
Indians who lived there long ago. And the scene, ‘‘Looking into 
the Past”’ follows. 


@ Little 2A Indians tramp about in gunny sack suits, talking of 
dried fish, of smoke signals, and ask the returned fishermen, ‘Did ja 
catch a wh-ale?”’ Looking anxiously out into the crowd for mother, 
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they pat Indian drums and raise wailing, little voices in the 
“Papoose’s Lullaby.” 

@ A little boy with his hair slicked down and his best white shirt 
on stands before the curtain to describe the next scene, ‘The First 
White Men.” Trappers and fur traders have come into the Indian 
country and established their post at Fort Vancouver. The adven- 
tures of these men, their contact with the Indians, their kindly, 
white-haired factor, Dr. McLoughlin, is depicted by small boys who 
dance to off-stage whistling and singing. They are the trappers 
who have done successful trading with the Indians. 


@ But not all was easy for the white people in the new country, as 
the next scene, ‘‘Oregon Trail,’’ shows. The hardships, the suffer- 
ing of those who came out across the trail into the Northwest, the 
“Good Medicine Road” the Indians called it, is real to the fourth 
graders and they portray the pioneers who, though they have lost 
wagons, repulsed Indian attacks and suffered illnesses who, though 
wolves howl (off-stage), are unafraid. They dance ‘Shoo Fly” and 
to the accompaniment of harmonicas sing “Old Black Joe” and 
“Suzanna, Don’t You Cry.” 


@ In another scene, ‘Early Seattle,’ the third graders are the 
group of pioneers who landed at Alki Point. It is raining and their 
cabin is unfinished. Lonely and cold and wet, they sit lamenting, 
trying to keep warm. Into this scene of sadness and suffering strides 
Chief Sealth, ‘‘Howya, White Men! Welcome to Smouxquomox!”’ 
The “seddlers’’ have found a friend in the wilderness. They will 
name their city after him. 


@ The Indians played an important part in the life of the early 
settlers and a little girl steps upon the stage to tell of the making of 
the Indian Treaties. The curtains part behind her to show a scene 
at Walla Walla where the last of the Indian Treaties was made. 
The weird-faced Medicine Man dances and the Indian braves, bare 
to the waist (their war paint indelibile lipstick that wouldn’t come 
off for days), stomp about in a dance and utter wild cries. 


@ Peace was made with the Indians and the settlers look forward 
to becoming a state. The scene, ‘Washington Becomes a State,"’ 
and the occasion, the day the news is received from Washington, 
D. C. that a charter has been granted for the State of Washington. 
A Governor's Ball is held in celebration. The fourth graders are 
gentlemen in swallow tail coats and ladies with flouncy dresses 
and done-up hair. They dance the Virginia Reel and skip through a 
waltz. 


@ This is the history of the State of Washington. The children, 
Indians, trappers, traders, Government officials and ladies, gather 
on the stage to sing a tribute to their state. They march down and 
back to their classrooms. They have presented their Pageant of 
the State of Washington. 


@ Many things are to be remembered about it: the little girls with 
their hair “crimped” for the Governor's Ball, the small boys in 
Indian suits and feathers, the way the little “Governor” flipped his 
coattails, the smiles of the audience at the earnestness of the 
young players. But more than the remembrance of these things 
is the knowledge of what it meant to the children who dressed up 
and “play-liked”’ their history lesson. 


@ To those who were in the Pageant and to those who saw it, the 
Golden Jubilee of the State of Washington is more than a com- 
memorative stamp. It is the Indians who beat their hollow drums 
on the shores of Puget Sound long ago. It is the first white men 
cutting into great forests to make their homes. It is the pioneers 
toiling across the West. It is the Indian Treaties and the Governor's 
Ball. It is the building of a great state where ships sail in and out of 
deep harbors, where, in the fall, whole valleys of apple trees bend 
with fruit and miles of golden wheat stand ready to be reaped, 
where the halibut fleet sails out to the deep-sea banks, and the 
flumes of lumber mills glow at night. 


Scene I 


Washington 
becomes a 
state 
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SECOND GRADE SAFETY PROJECT 3% 3 & 


EDNA ACKERMAN, Teacher; MYRTLE SELL, Art Supervisor 





Park School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








Constructing people and motorcycle 


INSPIRATION 
@ This project began with the singing of Irving Ceasar’s Safety 
Songs heard over the radio—"'Safety Patrol,”’ “Heroes of Peace,” 
“Keep to the Right,” “An Automobile Has Two Big Eyes,’ and 
others. The usefulness of each helper was discussed, and how he 
“carried on” in all kinds of weather. 


CORRELATION 
@ Health was discussed in relation to what each does. It was 
easy to learn to spell the names of the helpers and related words 
as the interest was high. Letters were written, and poems were illus- 
trated freely. The class read stories and poems in all available 
readers. Individuals would read from Library books, then give 


reports of them. 
PROCEDURE 

@ A large mural 15 feet wide and 3 feet high was first planned as 
a background for the city street. Studies of publie buildings were 
made. Discussions took place. As plans developed, the Post Office, 
City Hall, Store, a few residences appeared in chalk. The side- 
walk, light posts, stop and go signs, trees were added. Many 
changes took place. Measuring became important. The use of 
balance and proportion was introduced. The mural was placed 
below the chalk railing. 

@ Soon the street itself needed attention. The postman, and 
policeman were important. Why not make people? As the pictures 
show, people, motorcycle, dogs, were constructed out of news- 
paper. Arms and legs were rolled, tied, and pasted. Colored 
construction paper, crepe paper and paint were used to complete 
the figures. The trial and error method was much used here—for if 
the figures were not padded in correct amounts they would not 
stand. On close examination one finds them crude but the effect 
is pleasing and child-like. As they were completed, they were put 
in their place on the “‘street’’—a raised platform below the mural. 


ACTIVITY 
@ The children did not tire of this project even though it lasted 
throughout the year. Here are the reasons: 


In the fall the trees were bare. 

Later the first snow appeared. 

Coats were put on the finished figures. 

In the spring coats came off. 

Some of the children now carried a jumping rope. 

Other children carried books under their arms to the library. 
A dog on a leash was added. 

Green grass now took the place of snow. 

Leaves and blossoms were added to the trees. 


@ In other words, the children lived this activity. As the seasons 
changed, they changed with them. They felt it was their own 
activity as they were allowed to play with the figures—move them 
about, change their clothes and paint or construct as they liked. 








OUTCOME 

@ Without a doubt this class has become conscious of society, 
its welfare, need for laws and protection. They understand better 
and will heed the signs, and policeman—not because it’s a law, 
but because they are there to protect the people. In addition there 
was joy in planning, discussing, learning, constructing, painting, 
doing and making. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

@ A program was given. Games, dances, songs, and the drama 

tization of stories were included. 











“The Bride’’ by Louise Bohanan, 1B Grade, Hamilton School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Winifred Robinson, Teacher; Bess F. Mather, Supervisor 








4 


Donald Culp, 4A Grade, painted this strong composition. Johnson School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, Miss Gillespie; Supervisor, Bess F. Mather 
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SELF 
EXPRESSION 

in 
CHILDREN’S 
ART 


IDA CHERIOLI 


Stillwater, Minnesota 





T IS only human nature for children to want to create, for every 

individual has a creative instinct. Children must create in order 
to be happy. With some children the desire to create may even 
prove disastrous—it may result in the brewing of mischief and 
trouble. It is then the task of the parents, teachers, or guardians to 
develop these immature minds and to assist them on to the con- 
structive road, the road to happinesss. 


@ Every child loves to draw. It is his way of expressing his inner 
life. The pre-school child may draw a few crayon, pencil, or char- 
coal scribbles on his paper, then call the attention of those around 
him and relate in his childish way that which he has expressed on 
paper. The reaction and attitude of those around these young 
minds, those who are near him during his first efforts, has a great 
deal to do with the development of his art. Naturally, the child 
expects some remark of praise or appreciation. The child who is 
given confidence and encouragement aspires to continue with 
these expressions and aims to create new ones. So, regardless of 
how crude these drawings may appear to adults, to the young child 
they are symbolic of his mind's images. 


@ In many instances, children that come from homes where they 
have been privileged to carry out that delightful self-expression by 
means of drawing, more readily adjust themselves and execute 
freely their art expressions in the classroom than those who have 
had no such privileges. That does not necessarily mean, however, 
that they produce better drawings or other art work than their less 
privileged friends, had they had the same amount of home 
guidance. 


@ It had been my privilege to teach a beginning class of Sioux 
Indian children at the Cheyenne River Boarding School at 
Cheyenne Agency, South Dakota. Some of these children spoke 


POSTER PICTURE 


By the 2B-2A Grade, Douglas School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mary Ann Fitzpatrick, teacher 
Bess F. Mather, Supervisor 


HE day after an excursion (to St. Paul by bus—returning on 
the Zephyr) some of the children drew blackboard pictures of 
the trip. 


@ The poster problem was in the offing and the teacher recog- 
nized, in these large drawings, possibilities for a poster motive and 
made use of this theme to initiate the poster activity. 


@ Then followed discussions of the poster problem and the 
choice of the blackboard drawings which could be used to tell the 
story. 


@ Selections were made of the bus, the Union Station in St. Paul, 
and a train crossing a bridge. These selections were then outlined 
in colored chalk so that the drawings could be transferred to paper 
to be used later in the poster. 








only the Sioux language. Their ages ranging from four to seven 
years. In all, they were very shy and at a loss to express them- 
selves in fluent conversation. Knowing that every Indian child is 
a born artist, I felt it my duty to create the right atmosphere. This 
was, in great part, brought out through my art lessons. Therefore 
when allowed to express themselves through this medium they 
were delighted. 


@ Some of the very first art lessons were called, ‘‘Do As You 
Please” lessons. My reasons for so doing was to catch the interest 
of the children so that I could learn what was nearest and dearest 
in their mental pictures, and thus arouse their interest in their 
expressions to such a pitch that they would give vent to oral con- 
versation unconsciously in the best fashion they knew. The work 
table was filled with all the necessary supplies—crayons, paper of 
various kinds (including squared paper), scissors, etc. They chose 
whatever they pleased and in a short while were diligently at 
work. During this particular type of lesson, I kept busy with some- 
thing else so as to allow them to work with the greatest ease. At the 
end of the period I was not only aware of the wonderful field of 
possible artists I had to work with, but that I had opened a new and 
interesting channel for conversation. It is surprising how keenly 
these young children observe. One need only to look at their 
finished efforts to see that they love their homes, horses, dogs, cars, 
planes, nature, design, rodeos, and plenty of action. With a strong 
interest centered about such things it shouldn't be difficult to direct 
art and conversation. 


@ Children imbued with such vivid imagination, the desire to 
create and the power of expressing their inner selves, need the 
development and guidance in art, not only to bring out the best of 
their efforts in that which is beautiful and wholesome, but to learn 
to appreciate that of others. 





@ The skyline was a later idea, as the poster began to be as 
sembled, and was made from “‘skylines’’ done after the October 
trip to the Post Office and the ‘400.”’ 


@ Previous work had been done in dressing dolls and the use of 
these figures was the third step in the development of the poster. 


@ Pins were used to hold the parts in place until the final arrange 
ment was decided upon. 











Spring Compositions by the First Grade, Oak Park, Illinois. Ruth M. Blankmeyer, Supervisor 
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FIGURE DRAWING 
MOTIVATED by 
Physical Education & History 


HELEN McINNIS, Teacher 
GRETCHEN WAHL, Supervisor 


Chisholm, Minnesota 


) Spoor pee drawing in the sixth grade proves exciting, interesting 
and profitable when correlated with other subjects. 


@ During the first month of the school year, figure drawing by 
means of ovals was taught. The children were given the genera! 
proportions of the human figure and practiced drawing figures in 
standing positions. Next, the various members of the class took 
action poses while the remainder of the class tried to catch the 
action and the swing of the figure. 

















@ After much practice the children were asked to draw from 
memory such poses as jumping, running, marching and the like 
When some degree of skill had been attained, the children were 
ready to illustrate history stories, language stories and activities 
of physical education. 


@ The accompanying drawings were the result of the annual 
gymnasium tournament held in the city schools. Members of the 
class took quick poses while the remainder of the class drew. The 
outstanding events of the tournament were pictured. 
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SAFETY POSTER 


ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER, Teacher 


HE children were interested in drawing houses. As many of the 

houses were poorly drawn, they began to study houses: the 

bungalow, the cottage, the two-story house, the apartment house 
and each child’s own home. 


@ They drew pictures of all kinds of houses with yards, trees, 
walks, driveways, garages and lawns. 


@ They drew pictures of automobiles after carefully noting types, 
color, size, etc. 


@ While the children drew their houses, garages, cars, etc., 
they discussed all rules for safety. Fire prevention; kinds of roofing; 
stop-and-go signs; road rules; rules against jay-walking, etc. 





BS be Be Bs be 
WAL DAY 2F0 2F0 OY Fo 


Second Grade, Hawthorne School, East St. Louis, Missouri 


@ It was then decided to make a street with sidewalks, lawns, 
houses, garages, automobiles, etc. 


@ The class of more than forty boys and girls was divided into 
four groups. 


@ Group I selected the houses for their street, cut them on the 
poster where they thought best. 


@ Group II made the flowers and trees and placed them where 
they liked them. 


@ Group III selected and arranged the garages and cars. 


@ Group IV selected the action figures and placed them where 
they thought they looked best. 


@ Some trees were drawn on paper and cut out, others were 
drawn directly on the poster. 


@ The finished poster was very attractive; the children called it 
their ‘Safety Poster’’ because they discussed many safety rules 
while working on it. 


@ Time required to make the poster was five or six lessons of 
thirty minutes each. 


Lesson I Houses 

Lesson II Trees 

Lesson III Garages 

Lesson IV Action Figures 

Lesson V Assembling the Parts 
Lesson VI Final Finishing Touches 


@ The poster was quite a success and the children worked out 
the whole poster under the guidance of their teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth Rosenberger. 











Puppets 
Girls 1] to 14 
years old 





Carving 
Boys 11 to 14 
years old 


Painted by girls 8, 9, 10 years old 


Painted by 
boys and 
girls, 4, 5,6 
and 7 years 
old 





MURALS—Painted by the children of the Skyline Studio, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. Miss Priscilla Ardway, Teacher 
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FINGER PAINTING ALLOVER PATTERNS WITH SPRING FLOWERS 


Cover a large sheet of paper with bright, spring colors and finger paint 
flowers, leaves, and borders. (Borders combined with flowers always make 
excellent designs.) These designs may be used for program covers, box 
covers, book covers, place cards, party decorations, and May baskets 
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COSTUME DESIGN FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS © naom wuartey 


Teacher, Third Grade, Moreland School, Atlanta, Ga. 


IS constructive fun to design dresses and suits for dolls; but 
much more thrilling it is to plan and make the actual clothes 
for the pupils themselves to wear. 


@ The project occupied a semester, and was to be completed 
for Open House Day so that the parents and visitors could share 
the pleasure with the children. It was initiated through a paper 
og life-sized model of Shirley Temple that found its way to 
school. 

@ This particular model had only one dress; so the children sug- 
gested making an outfit for it during the activity period. This 
naturally started a discussion of suitable material for children’s 
clothes. Samples of wool, cotton and silk were examined; their 
sources and preparation were studied; and pictures pertaining to 
them were collected and assembled in books. 


@ When the children had become fairly familiar with the differ- 
ent kinds of material used for clothing, they cut patterns and 
fashioned dresses from craft and textone and ordinary drawing 
paper. Color combinations were discussed, and suitable clothes 
were made for different occasions—for rainy weather, sports, 
school and formal dress. 


@ During the search for ideas, a number of pictures were 
brought in showing the styles of yesterday and today; and these 
were used as a blackboard border, beginning with the dress of 
the Caveman, leading from Medieval times to Colonial days, and 
up to the present modes of dress. Scrapbooks held costumes worn 
by the president's wives from Martha Washington to Mrs. Roose- 
velt; and beautiful pictures of costumes of all times were collected 
and catalogued. Other Shirley Temple dolls were brought in, 
-_ - a were dressed and mounted on stands around the room as 
models. 


@ Paper dolls in time lost their fascination, and a real doll took 
their place. Its wardrobe required a different type of pattern, and 
sewing succeeded the pasting formerly done. But this again be- 
came too simple, and was put aside for real clothes that the children 
themselves could wear. Aprons, caps and bonnets were made; 





and the hemming of handkerchiefs became the vogue for odd 
moments. 


@ In arranging the room for Open House Day, the front board 
was made to represent the windows of a hat shop. Panels were 
measured and the windows outlined with paper tape under which 
— was held to cover the paper bonnets displayed on the 
racks. 


@ The doors at the back of the room were covered with tape and 
cellophane in the same way to simulate department store win- 
dows. The children made the display articles; and after visiting 
the downtown stores, they arranged them to their satisfaction. 


@ Many phases of activity had been woven around the subject 
of Costume Design, and much real pleasure had been derived; 
but the culminating fun came when the children, dressed in the 
bonnets and aprons which they had made, became live models 
They proudly entertained their guests with what information they 
had learned; and they demonstrated what they had accomplished 
in Costume Design through art activity in the third grade of 
—— School under the direction of Miss Naomi Whatley, 

eacher. 


MAKING A RADIO BROADCASTING STATION 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


RADIO broadcasting station is a possibility in any modern 
classroom. The voices might not be heard beyond the four 
walls of the room, it is true, and the station itself might not be of 
regulation size; but to the children of the third grade of Forrest 
Avenue School, the station that they themselves built seemed very 
real indeed. 
@ The project was a unit in the study of Community Life. It grew 
out of a class excursion to the local broadcasting stations; and 
right away, the boys were all for making a miniature model! 


@ Almost enough suitable lumber was brought in voluntarily by 
the children, but three or four extra pieces were needed, and that 
motivated a trip to a second-hand lumber yard where the children 
selected and purchased the wood. 

@ Next day, they talked it over, and decided what part of the 
classroom the station should occupy. A corner was found to be 
the most practical place, since the two walls would serve as part of 
the station. Then they measured the space needed, decided on the 
general plan, and soon were ready for actual work. 

@ The skeleton of the station was built from 2- by 2-inch boards, 
using six uprights, each 7 feet high. Shorter strips were nailed all 
around the bottom of the outside, reaching a little more than half- 
way up; and for convenience, a door was left at the end. 

@ There were two compartments: a broadcasting room and a 
control room, each 6 feet by 5 feet in size. The broadcasting room 
was bare except for a portrait of the president under two crossed 
flags, the microphone, and a stool on which the smaller children 
had to stand to reach the mouthpiece. 

@ In the control room was a clock of brown paper as nearly like 
the Western Union model as possible. The whole class had made 
them, and the best one, selected by the children, was honored by 
this place on the wall. 

@ The control desk was originally four wooden boxes. There were 
two large ones on the bottom and two smaller ones on top. 
being flush with the wall, the steplike arrangement in front looked 
like a desk. A board was fastened across these, and having the top 
leaning against the smaller boxes, t made a slanting front, like a 
closed desk. This was achieved only after a number of different 
groups had tried several arrangemects, and the one that seemed 
most like the original was decided upon by the class. 


Third Grade, Forrest Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia, Mrs. J. B. Johnson, Teacher 





@ Large corks, painted red, were used as dials, and showed up 
strikingly against the black paint of the desk. The meter above the 
dial was a compass with a magnetic needle purchased at the dime 
wage = a poster suitable for a broadcasting studio was placed on 
the wall. 


@ Now that the inside was completed, the attention of the class 
was focused on making the outside attractive. Yellow paper 
napkins were pasted end to end, and gathered to form a sort of 
decorative valance around the top; others, not gathered, were 
hung at the ends for drapes, and gave a delightful bit of color to 
the somber brown with which the woodwork was painted. 


@ Cellophane resembled glass, and made the station sound- 
proof in this make-believe project. The cellophane was difficult to 
attach to the woodwork as it was easily torn, but it was found, 
after experimentation, that adhesive tape, 14-inch wide, and 
—_ brown, held it firmly, and did not show when used on the 
outside. 


@ The microphone was made from thin cardboard and colored 
(Continued on page 9-a) 

















LITTLE BLACK SAMBO ILLUSTRATIONS—First Grade—Inspiration Addition School, Miami, Arizona. Elizabeth Moulton, Teacher 


Verna, five and one-half years old, sketches her 
teacher. The accompanying photograph shows 
how unusually well she has observed and ex- 
pressed every detail of face and costume. The 
young child always enjoys drawing detail and 
should be encouraged to draw self-portraits, peo- 
ple and things he is familiar with. Verna drew 
all the kindergarten children and did not miss a 
bit of lace or a button. Elizabeth Mueller, Teacher; 
Mary A. Madsen, Grade Supervisor, 
Biwabik, Minnesota 


Verna and her 
teacher 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 293) 


like it could make large drawings for it. 
The morning arrived when we were to 
begin work. I was called to the phone. 
It was Edward who had wanted so much 
to do a big picture. He couldn't come— 
was quarantined with the mumps and 
was heartbroken. What could he do? 
I sent him a large panel. Three days 
later I received the drawing (Plate 10). 
It was life size. Grandma had posed 
for him! Edward phoned me later, 
“Being sick is lots of fun when you 
don’t have anything to do but just draw 
and paint.”’ 


® There are occasions when we must 
bring the school to the child rather than 
the child to the school. To do this, our 
concept of the school must be kept 
more mobile, more alive to meet every 
need for individual and social advance. 
I should like to see schools with a 
large studio where children might paint, 
carve or draw whenever they find the 
time—a studio that could be open Satur- 
day mornings where they could work 
with no thought of credits, each in his 
own tempo and without hurry. 


® I should also like to see communi- 
ties undertake experimental summer 
camps for children with a bent for 
creative arts, not with the idea of 
making them just artists, but members 
of a happier and more richly developed 
human society than we now offer them. 





CHILD ART IN THE ST. PAUL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 298) 


accepted as a part of present-day edu- 
cation. The understanding teacher seeks 
the inherent value in each experience 
and asks: to what richer experience 
will this experience lead? what are 
the collateral learnings? and what the 
attitudes developed? 


® Nothing contributes more to the 
freeing of a child for self-expression than 
a stimulating schoolroom atmosphere. 
There should be color, orderliness, good 
arrangement; things to see, and to won- 
der about; a variety of inviting materials 
to work with; pictures and books and 
children’s work well displayed. 


® Technical help should be given 
when needed; and criticism—the kind 
that leads to spontaneity and fruitful- 
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POSTER 


OF 
SUPER 
BRILLIANCE 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 





COLOURS 









In Large Tubes 


Each 257 


In 1 oz. Jars 35¢ 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., of Wealdstone, England 
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What artist has not moaned 
for a rubber that would not 
scar the surface of the paper? 
Now that rubber is here. It’s 
*‘*Pixit,’’ made by the makers 
of Typhonite Eldorado Draw- 
ing Pencils. ‘“Pixit’’ simply 


picks up the pencil dust and 

ncil tones, leaving the paper 
fresh and adding sparkle tothe 
drawing. 


It can’t harm the 
paper be- 
cause it 
contains 
no grit. 
And, un- 
like other 
erasers, it 
leaves no 
crumb. 








Pottery and Ceramic Supplies 


Modeling and Pottery Clays . . . Glazes, 
Modeling Tools, Kilns and Potters’ 
Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 











And “‘Pixit”’ is not just one shape. 
It’s any shape you want it because 
you justbreakoffa pieceand mould 
it in your fingers to the desired 
shape. Try “‘Pixit”’ once and you'll 
never be without it. 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J5 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG e ® 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO 


EHsACFRIEDRICHS CO 
136 SULLIVAN STREET. NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SA-40 
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AWINNER IN ANY BATTLE 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE THE 


SPEEDBALL 
jetterity PENS 


Lettering 
They fit any hand and 


respond perfectly to all 
strokes with thick Pd thin ink 


Only a Speedball can give you the 
fan-slit marking tips with triple: 
reservoir ink control and oval 
shaped tips, desi to form 
bold romans, texts , italics and 
manuscript letters single stroke. 


There is a Speedball for every different use. 
Av square « B- round « C- flat -D-oval + 7sizes 


Ari instructors may have trial pens finn 


Hunt Pen ©o., GmdenNJ 
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ness. Be satisfied with the best the 
child can do, irrespective of the result 
on paper, confident that if he has worked 
happily and purposefully, the experi- 
ence for him has been worth while. One 
small boy in one of the art rooms as he 
reluctantly put down his brush was 
heard to say, “I wonder what makes 
time go so quickly in this room!”’ 


® The ways and means, and certain 

phases of elementary art work in St. Paul 
Schools are shown by accompanying 
photographs. 





A DUTCH LUNCHEON 


(Continued from page 313) 


(5) Windmills—boys 
(6) Decorative plates—all 


Vil. LITERATURE 


(a) Stories—‘“The Dutch Twins,” “Silver 
Skates” 

(b) Poems on Holland 
(1) Read many 
(2) Copied two 

(c) Parts for Playlet given out and studied 


VIII. MUSIC—Program for the Luncheon 


(a) Song—Hans is a Dutch Boy 
(b) Recitation—Hans in Holland 
(c) Song—A Churning Song 

(d) Playlet—Home Life in Holland 
(e) Playlet—Holland Maidens 

(f) Song—Holland Maids 

(g) Song—In Wooden Shoes 

(h) Dance—Dutch Couples 

(i) Dance—A Dutch Dance 


IX. ARITHMETIC — Problems on Project — To 
Begin 


DOLLS 
(a) If you were going to make dolls to sell — 

(1) How many yards of wood would 
you need to make nine dolls? 

(2) How many dolls could you paint 
with one can of paint? 

(3) How many different sizes of dolls 
would you make? 
Or would it be cheaper to sell one 
size doll only? 

(4) Would the size of your doll make a 
difference in the amount of paint 
you would need? 


X. HEALTH AND SAFETY 


(a) Cleanliness of homes, animals, etc. 

(b) Dutch diet rich 
(1) Vegetables 
(2) Milk 

(c) Personal Cleanliness 

(d) Dutch parents watching children that they 
do not fall into canals 

(e) In winter must skate over canal—to keep 
out of danger must skate well 


XI. HOME ECONOMICS 


(a) Will set table for luncheon—eat properly 
—serve properly and receive properly 
(b) Costume for entertainment 


XII. HANDWRITING 
(a) Writing for booklets and invitations 


Bibliography: 
Dodge, Mary Mapes: Hans Brinker (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 
Hardy, R. L. and Turpin, E. H. L.: The World 
Book (New York: Newson & Son) 








Visual A\rts 


IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


A stimulating sugsestive and highly 





important discussion of how the 
teaching of art can be made more 
socially beneficial and a considera 

tion of what art instruction can 
contribute to general education. 
The report of the Committee on the 
Function of Art in General Educa 


tion, Victor E. D'Amico, Chairman. 
$1.50 


D. Appleton=Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street © New York, N.Y. 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY * 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 
measure) 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 
Our stocks are complete . .. 


TOOLS ; 

DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
alACINGS | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 

goat skin) For samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 


Book opie W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid *« 99 Bedford Street 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 








Boston, Mass. 


NEW HANDICRAFTS 


from the West’s Largest Handicraft Suppliers 


Send For Big FREE Craft Catalog 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 S. Grand Ave. Dept. S Los Angeles 





THE CRAFT BUYER'S “BIBLE” 
72 pages, profusely illustrated, packed with complete listings 
of tools, materials, and instructions for more than 25 crafts, 
which have been purchased from Fellowcrafters, Inc., by dis- 
criminating buyers for more than a decade. Free, if you write 
on school letterhead, otherwise 25 cents. 
METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Project Circular FREE 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 








og 7 -% f 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











BOOK co“ ARTCRA 






Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 

plaques, plastic novelties, mirror pictures, studies, 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog S-5 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren Street Chicago 
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New Crafts Instructions 


New, illustrated, 44-Page Crafts instruc- 
tion book containing detailed, illustrated 
instructions on all modern crafts for cor- 
related school arts and activity programs 
including information on: 


CORK MATTING * HAND LOOM WEAVING ®* PET- 
RICLAY ® GLASS ETCHING ® LINK BELTS * COPING 
SAW WORK ® METAL ETCHING * STOOL MAKING 
METAL TOOLING ® MANIKIN DOLLS * MARION- 
ETTES ° METAL HAMMERING ® RAFFIA WORK 
MOCCASIN MAKING ® RING MAKING ® LEATHER- 
CRAFT AIDS * BASKETRY * BEADWORK ® BATIK 
DYEING ® LINO BLOCK PRINTING 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


Albany, N.Y. Webster Pap. & Sy. Co., Cen. Term. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Am. Seating Co., 354 Nelson St., S. W. 


Chicago, Ill. Milton Bradley Co., 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
Talens School Prod. Co., 320 E. 21st St. 


Dallas, Texas Am. Seating Co., 118 Jackson St. 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 S. Lamar St. 


Des Moines, Ia. Holly School Sy. Co., 100 E. Grand Av. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Am. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Schwabacher-F rey Co.,736S. Bdwy. 


Newark, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellitf Ave. 

New York, N.Y. Talens Sch. Products, Inc., 76 9th Av. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Edward E. Babb Co., 3304 Arch St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Am. Seating Cc., 520 W. Washington 
Quincy, Ill. Ill. School Supply Co., 114 S. Seventh St. 
Raleigh, N. C. Southern Sch. Sy. Co., 319 S. West St. 
Seattle,Wash. Craftsman Sy. Co., 4243 UniversityWay 


Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Bardeen Sch. Sys. Inc., 543 W. Genesee 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


or Your Own Dealer 















Can be fired in an 


ordinary kitchen oven 
Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
/ firing in kitchen oven (15 min. _at 250°). Models 
= like clay—may d and d 

with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 po red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 

U. S, A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. SA 5-40 








Chicago 





METAL SUPPLIES 


Distributors of fine moulds and mallets at low prices. 
Complete line of metals, hammers, stakes. 
Materials for all cra 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ART CRAFT GUILD 
157 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 














CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most com- 
plete Leathercraft line in the coun- 
try. Leather by the whole or half 
skin, cut piece, or in project form. 
Complete tools, full-sized patterns, 
designs, lacing and accessories. 

We also have available extensive 
stocks and tools for Metalcraft, 
Clay Modeling, Basketry, Pot- 
tery, Weaving and many other 
popular Crafts. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED 74-PAGE CATALOG 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR CATALOG AND LEATHER CARVING BOOKLET 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CoO. 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 
DEPARTMENT S-9 
2124 So. Main Street 193 William Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N.Y. 
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The Dutch Twins 

Holst, B. P. The Progressive Reference Library 
—Music Magazines: 
The Normal Instructor for March 
The Grade Teacher for March 





MAKING A RADIO BROAD- 
CASTING STATION 


(Continued from page 323) 


with silver paint. The two sides were cut alike, 
and put together with a fold of paper pasted 
around the edges, and a strip of cardboard held 
it apart in the middle so that it gave a rounded 
effect. The bottom edges were left open, to let it 
slip easily over a lamp stand that had already 
served its original purpose. Then the letters 
WFAS, the initials of the school, were pasted 
across the back. 


@ Letters were cut for signs, the station was sol- 
emnly dedicated, and the project was ready for 
the many delightful uses to which a real broad- 
casting station may be put. 


@ The children learned that W was generally 
used in naming American stations; J was used 
in Japan; and F was used in France. They found 
what short wave meant; and real live interest was 
taken in the radio at home, and the worth-while 
programs that came over it. 


@ Plays had to be written for broadcasting, and 
a delightful animal story of the turkey that bragged 
the loudest and had its head cut off at Thanks- 
giving, was the result. This necessitated sound 
effects; and the scurry of the turkey’s feet in the 
dry leaves was made realistic by the tearing and 
rattling of paper. The children found that two 
pieces of wood, clapped sharply together, was 
similar to the shutting of a door; and that talking 
through a paper roll was the usual method of 
producing telephonic effects. 


@ The writing of try was motivated; the 
weather reports for the d day added interest in the 
elements, and the children acquired a certain 
pose in singing to the public, as it were, and in 
the broadening experience of having to prepare 
interesting speeches for an imaginary and also 
real audience every day. Reading was improved; 
and rainy day recesses were welcomed as extra 
time to broadcast all the interesting things they 
had learned. 


@ It was a delightful experience, truly; and the 
third grade of Forrest Avenue School, and their 
teacher, Mrs. J. B. Johnson, felt fully repaid for 
the semester’s work when the project was com- 
— and put aside for the next unit to take its 
place. 





REPORT OF ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, N.E.A. 


The winter convention of the Department of 
Art Education, N.E.A., at St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 26-27, was marked not only by a large 
list of distinguished speakers, discussing a wide 
range of subjects in art education, but also by an 
announcement of great importance. 


Dawn S. Kennedy, Montevallo College, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Old and New Values in Art Education”’ 
and Pauline Johnson, Colorado State College of 
Education, examined “Art in the Core Curri- 
culum.” Ray Faulkner, Head of Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, considered “Effective Art 
Teaching and Educational Research."’ Norman C. 
Meier, psychologist, noted for his work in the 
studies of the psychology of art at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and Mildred R. Whiting, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, presented bodies of facts 





PENS 


— foremost in 
pen and ink work ! 


For well over a century, artists the world 
over have made Gillott’s their first choice 


for pen and ink drawings. The reason is 


their uniformity — quality — flexibility. 
They are easy-flowing — do not clog or 
scratch. 


Try a Gillott today. Sold at all art sup- 
pliers. Send 25 cents direct for a sample set 
of six pens or $1.00 for a complete set of 
twelve, including three delicately fine 
points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 





POTTERY CLAY « BASKETRY * GAYWOOD « 


Tear out this advertise- 
ment and pin to your letter- 
head—or write your name and 
address in the margin —for 
your FREE Copy! 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


Div. of Burgess Battery Co. 
DEPT. E. 117 WN. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LEATHERCRAFT * WOODBURNING « 





* ONIAYVIGOOM & LivadlvViaiw 


* GAYBOARD * CORKCRAFT * BEADCRAFT 


LLEATHERCRAFT 


. » « for Popular, Practical Training / 
For the art class. Tooling leather. Fancy leather. 
Leather working tools. Project and instruction books. 
NEW—Fleetwood Moccasin Kits, very popular. 
Write for FREE catalog No. 11-SA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 























SEND THIS COUPON 


For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT’S NEW 1940 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manual Arts Courses 


Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms, 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc 
tion aids. Mail the coupon now 





J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
Nome ........ 

Address 

My school is....... 
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SERVICE for CAMPS and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For many years we have served camps and 
summer schools with guaranteed equipment 
and supplies for poueey and metal work. 
Directors and craft counselors are assured 
of a wide selection from our complete stocks. 
Experienced advisory assistance without 
charge. Prompt shipments too—no wailt- 
ing tor shipments to arrive. Let us know 
yourn 


Ask about out four weeks' Summer 
Course in Metal Crafts from July 1 
to July 27. Details on request. 







METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. | 


10 Thomas Street 





Leather and Leathercratft 
Supplies 
for every purpose. Free catalogue on 
request showing the original Moccasin- 
kits for indoor and outdoor wear. Com- 


plete line of leathers, lacings, snaps, 
tooling and carving tools, etc. 


Complete line for schools and camps 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 


1857 Summer Street :-: Boston, Mass. 











“Universo! 
Hes /t!” 


REFERENCE CATALO 


HANDICRAFTS SUPPLIES 


Send for 150-P. Catalog listing 
Tools, Supplies, . Equipment 
Other than teachers, send 25c, 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE 
1267 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y. 








LEATHERS, LACES, TOOLS, SNAPS, 
BEADS, ALL WOOL FELT, PLAQUES 
AND NEW WOODEN SOLES FOR SHOES 


Catalog free 


LAPCHESKE LEATHER COMPANY 


1717 WEST 23RD STREET. DES MOINES, IOWA 








ANNOUNCING A NEW HANDICRAFT 
SERVICE ... Write for Literature TODAY 


PATERIK 


227 WEST LAKE STREET e CHICAGO 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF PAINTING 
AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Founded 1910 
Frederick F. Fursman, Director 
Credit affiliation with the 
SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


APRIL 24th — AUGUST 31st 


Classes in Landscape, Figure Painting, Still Life, 
Lithography, Etching, and Photography. Credit given 
toward degree requirements. An opportunity for work 
and recreation in ideal environments. 


For Information Address 


Dixector, SUMMER a wad PAINTING 
Saugatuck, M 
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and conclusions based upon objective research 
in art education. Lucia W. Dement, formerly 
director of fine arts, Horace Mann School and 
instructor in fine arts, Columbia University (now 
retired) explored the full possibilities in expres- 
sion in “Crayon: A Subject, A Method, and A 
Technique,” while Kathleen Blackshear, noted 
painter, Chicago Art Institute, analyzed ‘‘Com- 
position: The Basis of the Visual Arts.’’ Both 
speakers also presented unique illustrative 
material. 


Alfred Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland 
Schools, C. D. Chipman, Monticello College, and 
Dwight Kirsch, University of Nebraska, reported 
on new procedures and developments for and the 
values of extending art education not only to 
students but to the public. These discussions were 
also made notably effective by the use of remark- 
able slides. 


The banquet was featured by a profound dis- 
cussion of “The Significance of the Fine Arts in 
Education’ by Harold Rugg, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and by a lecture-recital, ‘‘Modern Music: 
Impressionism to the Present Day’’ by Kathleen 
McKitrick, noted concert pianist of Chicago. 


An entire session, led by Mary Powell, St. Louis 
Art Museum, was devoted to the general topic, 
“Art for the Child: Objectives in Elementary Art 
Education.’’ Specific areas of this field were taken 
up by these people: Vera I. Flinn, Director of Art, 
University City Schools, Missouri; Stella E. Wider, 
Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg Schools, Virginia; 
Mattie L. Jarrott, Director of Art, Oklahoma City 
Schools, Oklahoma; Lillian Weyl, Director of Art, 
Kansas City Schools, Missouri; Ella E. Preston, 
Supervisor of Art, Davenport Schools, Iowa; Mary 
Lightfoot, Art Instructor, Dallas Technical High 
School, Texas; Wanda Wheeler, Director of Art, 
Knoxville Schools, Tennessee; and Marion E. 
Miller, Director of Art, Denver Schools, Colorado. 


Herbert G. Jackson, Director of Art, St. Louis 
Schools, who gave the Address of Welcome and 
art directors of other St. Louis county cities were 
hosts to the convention and its visitors. In this 
they contributed substantially to the success of 
the convention and prepared an unusual exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chipman were respon- 
sible for ‘A Guide to Art in St. Louis and Vicinity’’ 


Clara MacGowan, President of the Department, 
who organized and directed the convention, an- 
anounced at the banquet that Dr. Ray Faulkner 
had accepted the chairmanship of a new com- 
mittee, to be known as ‘The National Committee 
on Research in Art Education of the Department 
of Art Education of the N.E.A."’ This committee 
whose full personnel will be determined in the 
future will have an initial life period of ten years. 
It will examine the whole field of art education, 
formulate problems which need solution and de- 
fine areas in which research must be done before 
intelligent programs can be planned. Studies 
will be both carried out and directed by the com- 
mittee. 


The next meeting of the Department of Art will 
be in Milwaukee at the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association. 


Memberships should be sent to E. E. Myers, 
State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota. 
Send $3.00. Your membership brings you the 
Annual Bulletin containing reports of speeches 
and the 1940 issue will carry the plan of work of 
the Department’s Committee on Research in Art 
Education. 








READY 


to help you 
in teaching 
design classes 





























Here is just the type of design 
that is a joy to use—surprisingly 
successful results come with very 
little effort. It is the freshness and 
youthfulness of the work that urge 
pupils to do better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that 
these two young designers, only a 
few years out of school, are so close 
to your pupils that they know what 
the young folks of today like. You 
can’t help being successful when it 
is fun to design this modern way. 


18 sheets—814" x 11”—with two 
plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how 
to divide rectangles, circles and 
curved lines into panels for modern 
composition, four plates of modern 
design panels in full color, and 29 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
40 designs in simple outline. 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

105 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


ae copies of 
Simplified Modern Design 
at $2.00 each... enclosed is §.............. 
A aa 
i a a 
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Who Says Cartooning can be 
used in Schools ? 


®A Director of Art in an Eastern City 
after ordering 10 copies wrote .. . 
‘This is the best text | have reviewed and covers a 
quantity of devices and construction short-cuts which 
meet a need both in art and school paper illustration’’ 






®An Art Instructor in an important West- 
ern State Teachers College wrote ... 


‘The junior high school boys, most of whom are, 
of course, interested in cartooning, have made con- 
stant use of the volume ever since | placed it in the 
chalk tray where it could be seen. To me this is 
sufficient proof of its value. After such reactions, of 


course, | must add it to my five-foot shelf of art books.”’ 
®Names supplied on request 


CARTOONING 


plus good drawing 
by Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


Here is a book—written by a teacher—which has just the material that goes over 
big with the boys and girls in junior and senior high schools. Most cartooning 
books are written by a cartoonist but because this book was done by a teacher you 
find school characters and personalities, school scenes and activities. These are the 
features that make boys and girls fairly ‘‘eat up’ every page. 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOONING, first, because it carries out 


the principles of good drawing which you teach and, second, because you get the 
enthusiastic interest of your classes. 
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The 23 illustrated pages give you a complete step by step lesson series 


EQUIPMENT-MATERIALS CONSTRUCTION OF HEAD METHODS AND TRICKS 
HOW TO GET IDEAS FACIAL EXPRESSION DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
HOW TO WORK UP IDEAS CHARACTERIZATION WILD ANIMALS 
SKELETONIZING FROM STRAIGHT TO COMIC TYPES OF CARTOONS (2) 
BODY ATTITUDES PERSPECTIVE LETTERING FOR CARTOONS 
URCH-PURCHES IN ACTION COMPOSITION (2) BODY PROPORTION 
ANALYSIS OF FORM TECHNIQUES STORY TELLING WITHOUT WORDS 
A big size page 1034 x 1334... nearly drawing 
board size . . . a complete lesson on each page. 





SEND COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 


ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
105 Printers Burtpinc, Worcester, Mass. 





Send that new teacher’s book packed with good humor by Harriett Weaver 


CARTOONING plus good drawing [] Here is my $2.50 


adeeek A Bic Boox—Size 10% x 13% 


51 Pages—23 Are Illustrations SCHOOL ADDRESS 
Durable Gray Art Clorh Binding 


CITY AND STATE 
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A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Esyp- 
tian to 1840 , ‘ l 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates ; 2 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates l 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure l 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x 1lin. 1 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1. 
120 Lettering, 21 plates Segre ae 
195 Master Model Drawing ; a 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates ] 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1 
153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates. 1 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates l 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 


~ HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 


seszesvessuvssve 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block P pong Fier awe, 

17 plates, 844 x 11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 81 x 11 in. 1.00 
119 Textjle Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 
Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 3.00 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings . 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture. 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3 .00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10 x 12 in. : ee 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
co Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 
Bailey = a 
PPS ays and Puppet Shows . . . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . . 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . £30 


Send Orders to 

SCHOOL ARTS, 105 Printers Building, Worcester, 

ass., or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau ¢ slaire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ........ 


Send me numbers......... 


ee ne eee 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 


READERS INDEX TO 


ADVERTISERS 
MAY 1940 
ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute Art School ' 4-a 
Blake Studios .. 4-a 
Boothbay Studios 5-a 
California College of Arts and Crafts . 5-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 4-a 
Craft Center School 4-a 
International School of Art 4-a 
Moore Institute of Art . 4-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 4-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration. 4-a 
Old White Arts School 5-a 
Penland School . . 5-a 
Penn. State College 5-a 
Pratt Institute . 4-a 
Rhode Island School of Design 4-a 
Saugatuck Summer School 10-a 
Thurn Summer School ._. 4-a 
Taos School of Art . .. 4-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion . 5-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 4-a 
University of New Mexico... 5-a 
Woodbury-Ross Summer School . .._.. 5-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company .. l-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 7-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen need 2-a 
Alfred Field & Co. . ; 9-a 
E. H. and A. C. Friedrichs ; 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company . 3-a 
F. Weber Company. . 2-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. : 7-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 8-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc... 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler : 8-a 


Universal Handicrafts Service 10-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company... 2-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . 1d-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service . . . 10a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 9-a 
Art Craft Guild ._. 9-a 
Burgess Handicrafts 9-a 
Ceramic Atelier : 7-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 10-a 
Educational Materials. 9-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 9-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc... 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
Leisurecrafts . 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 
Paterik Handicraft Service 10-a 
Thayer & Chandler : 8-a 
United Clay Mines Corporation 8-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service . 10-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 9-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 10-a 
Fellowcratters, Inc. . 8-a 
W.A. Hall &Son . 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
Lapcheske Leather Company 10-a 
Osborn Brothers : 9-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service . 10-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J. L. Hammett Company va 9-a 




















Teach Lettering | 


with these 
progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 
2l-plate 


set 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 


Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 

105 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 

return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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SHOW CARD COLORS 


are demanded in 


to @ THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL WORK 

-~ @ WALL MURALS AND FREE EXPRESSION 
@ DECORATIVE DESIGN 

et- @ POSTER WORK 

@ APPLIED DESIGN IN CRAFTS 





because of their 


@ UNUSUAL BRILLIANCY FOR ALL ART WORK 
é- @ CONSISTENCY OF COLOR CRAYOLA QUALITY 
ht- @ GREATER COVERAGE 


OUTLASTS ANY OTHER CRAYON IN SCHOOL 
DRAWING, SCHOOL CRAFT AND FREE 
EXPRESSION WORK. 


A CRAYON WORKING a 
EQUALLY WELL ON WV 
PAPER, WOOD, CLOTH, CRAYOLA 
IS A BIG ADVANAG )—« 


TO ALL ART CLASSES 


scenes Saws 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CREATIVE CRAYOLA 
WORK. IS MADE IN OVER 50 


~- |F ARTISTA TEMPERA HAS A NEW BRILLIANCY  SCLORS- . - FOR YOUR SELECTION. 
CRAYOLA NO. 8—EIGHT COLOR BOX 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. CRAYOLA NO. 12—TWELVE COLOR BOX 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. CRAYOLA NO. 332—THE OVERSIZED CRAYON 


iny 


‘a @ SMOOTHNESS OF COLOR 
ind @ BRILLIANT MAT FINISH 


ns, MADE IN 26 COLORS 
ve IN GLASS JARS IN THE 


as FOLLOWING SIZES: 
) in 2 OZ., 8 OZ., 16.0Z., 32 OZ. 
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“ST. DAVID'S LIGHTHOUSE, BERMUDA,"* ONE OF A SERIES OF ISLAND PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS 
BY WALTER B. GEOGHEGAN, EXECUTED WITH HIGGINS INK 
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HIGGINS — the ink that 
suits your style and technique 


Uniformity, free flow, true color, are the attributes 
an artist wants in ink. Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have these qualities to the highest degree —and 
for more than 50 years artists, architects and en- 
gineers have found them equally suitable for both 
pen and brush. For Higgins Inks adapt themselves 
to the finest line, the most delicate shading, as well 
as the bold, broad stroke. Pride of craftsmanship 
requires the best materials. 
Demand Higgins and be con- 
fident no better drawing inks 
are made. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


HIGGINS, 


Can wpe ' 





“SOUTH OF THE BORDER’ ts. 


MEXICO 





CITY 


12 DAY 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


This is the year for wi 1 9up 


—tich in native color, glamor- St. Louis 
ous history, modern art, ar- 

cheological lore and scenic and return 
beauty—Mexico, delightfully 

cool in summer and so easily and inexpen- 
sively accessible on these low-cost tours of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions Travel Bureau, Inc., in the interests 
of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


DAYS in and around MEXICO CITY 














PYRAMIDS OF TLOTIHUACAN - 
C4 


allen 






- 
ACOLMAN MONASTERY 





Side trip for COAST-to-COAST TOURISTS 


aa 


Eight departures, June 29 to Aug. 18, inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all-expense-inclu- 
sive Coach fares from San Antonio $95— 
Ft. Worth $108—New Orleans $116—Memphis 
$118—Kansas City $123—St. Louis $119. 
Tours can be joined at any of these points. 

Pullman accommodations also available. 


For complete free information consult 
your own travel agent or use coupon. 


World Federation of Education Associations } 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. c. | 
Please send further information regarding | 
your Mexico City Tours. 


NAME 
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Teachers’ Exchange 
Bureau 


FOUNTNBRUSH 


A new product in the art field is ‘‘Fountnbrush,” 
a pen that writes like a brush. Very similar to a 
fountain pen, but with a special felt point, this 
brush pen is most practical for making inscrip- 
tions in clear heavy letters. 
special indelible ink that dries instantly. Many 
uses are claimed for it, including poster, show 
cards, and the making of sketches and layouts. 

For more information on the Fountnbrush, ask 


It is filled with a 


NEW SCRATCH KNIFE 


The most important item for the production of 
an infinite variety of textures in the Scratch Board 
technique is the scratching point. After thorough 
investigation of the tools in common use, the 
Esterbrook Pen Company has designed a single 
point that will scratch every line, from the finest 
imaginable hair line to broad slashing whites. No 
other tool is required. It fits any penholder and is 
Only the artist’s inventiveness 
limits the number of ways to arrive at values and 
textures. Thin lines, broad lines, lines varying in 
thickness, straight ruled lines, dotted lines, curved 
lines, cross-hatching, and stipple are but a few 
possibilities which contribute to the intense 
individuality of this medium. A special offer of a 
free scratch point is being made elsewhere in 
this issue. You may write for E-2. 


MOVING TO NEW QUARTERS 


Word has reached us that a new building is 
being completed in Waupun, Wisconsin, and 
that after May 15 it will house The Handcrafters of 
We understand that this is the only 
exclusive handicraft concern to occupy its own 
building. The present accepted sizes and uses 
of sheet metal, cork, fiber, felt and cellophane are 
attributed to Mr. Faber, founder of The Hand- 
crafters who started the business in 1931. Ten 
cents to cover mailing costs will bring you project 
sheets, samples and other useful information. 
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DENVER FIRE CLAY 








of 


temperature and atmos- 
“I want fuel economy”’ 
“I want rapid firing”’ 
“I want operating flex- 
“I want long-life equip- 


SO THEY ALL USE 


KILNS 


(standard equipment in thousands 
of schools, ceramic studios and 
industrial plants Coast-to-Coast) 


EL PASO, TEXAS SALT LAKE 
NEW YORK, N.Y DFC city 


UTAH 
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SEND THIS ADVERTISEMENT...GET AN 


ESTERBROOK SCRATCH KNIFE FREE & 


WRITE your name and address 


below and send this advertisement to The Esterbrook 


PRATCH KNIFE 


Pen Company, Camden, New Jersey... or The Brown 


Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


1 


A NEW TOOL FOR & 
FASCINATING MEDIUM 
Scratchboard drawing is growing fast in popularity 


. and the new Esterbrook Scratch Knife brings 
new ease and accuracy to scratchboard technique. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


I Os 3 oO. Gm Ss | 
RNIFE 


. this knife point will 
scratch every line, from the finest imaginable hair- 


No other tool is required . . 


line to broad slashing whites. It fits into any pen- 
holder and is inexpensive. With this remarkable 
tool, even the novice can achieve marvelous 


; 4") 1 
/ ‘ . Hi) 
/ 
} 
q Wy 
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effects. Send for your free sample now! 











Art that appeals to the primary child 
is found in the 


ART STORIES 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, 
AND THREE 


By Witttam G. Wuirrorp, Epna B. Liex, 
and Witwiam S. Gray 


A balanced program of appreciation, 
understanding, and creative activity. 


Write for Sample Pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, NEW YORK 
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SALES AND SERVICE EXPANSION 


For the greater convenience of their many 
customers Fellowcrafters, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
craft house, has opened a branch in Logansport, 
Indiana, and has made arrangements with six 
other dealers for local service. These dealers are 
fully stocked and prepared to serve you in the 
following localities: 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc., 3304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 

Art Materials Co., 843 No. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Place, New York 
City 

Burk & Co., 416 Church St., Nashville 

Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave., 
Detroit 

A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St., Cincinnati 


NEW COLOR CARD 


Tamms Silica Co., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
has just prepared a new color card on their beauti- 
ful line of art colors. Now available in 12 out- 
standing shades plus black and white color 
harmony. These colors come in powder form that 
will not deteriorate in storage. Mixed with water 
only, any quantity can be prepared for use as 
desired. Tamms also has available an improved 
modeling clay that can be had in moist or dry 
forms. Exceptionally fine grind provides a mix- 
ture that is free of lumps and grit and gives the 
student an opportunity to get best modeling re- 
sults. Unusually low prices on both items show 
real economy in daily art class use. For further 
details ask for E-4. 


SKETCHING TIME 


IS THE TIME TO USE 
THE 


ALL AMERICAN 
LINE OF 
FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
AND MATERIALS 


Complete Line for 
v OUTDOOR 
SKETCHING CLASSES 
Vv CAMPS 
Vv ARTIST-TEACHERS 
Vv SUMMER ART 
SCHOOLS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Oil —- Water—Tempera Pastel —-Aaqua Pastel 


OILS—VARNISHES MEDIUMS 
FINE ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


TRUE ARTISTS’ CANVASES 
Permalba-Primed 


CANVAS AND ACADEMY BOARDS 
SKETCH BOXES AND EASELS 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Baltimore Md 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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APPLIED ART * #2! 2:27 


A) ) |i BOOK’ 


by Pedro J.Lemo 


EDUCATOR AND EDITOR 


oe 





DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Van ey 
ic8. +2 


“Applied Art’ 


$5.00, postpaid. 





for teaching in all grades of drawing, painting, and design in black and white and colors. 
simple molded objects, and handicraft, with Lesson Outlines for grade work . 
graded text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in color. A large descriptive circular in color will be sent upon request. Bound in cloth, 


Pue.isHeo By PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Mountain View, CAatirornia 


GA DESIGN 


APPLIED ART 


Is the “best seller” in art text. Over 50,000 
copies now in use. Itis rich in “good art” ideas. 
Full of suggestions for Creative Art expression. 





is a condensed, practical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. Complete instruction is given 
Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border patterns, 
. onetotwelve. @ @ @ @ “APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of 











It’s Easier to be a Better Artist 


— P PENS 


A successful artist in pen and ink work 
depends upon the best drawing materials. 
That’s why so many rely exclusively on 
Gillott’s Pens. These easy-flowing pens 
are flexible, dependable and uniform. All 
are world famous for better results. 

See for yourself. Try a Gillott’s Pen to- 
day—there’s a type for every stroke. If 
your art supplier is not stocked, send 25c 
for a sample set of six pens or $1.00 for a 
complete set of twelve, including three 
delicately fine points. 

ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
SESS A a AR 
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NEW FIRM ORGANIZED 

While Paterik Handicraft Service is a new firm 
entering the craft field, its manager, Mr. W. D. 
Paterik, has had ten years of constant contact and 
cooperation with educators and craftsmen. He 
has now organized his own firm and is ready to 
supply your needs for handicraft materials, tools, 
accessories and designs. A complete catalog is 
now available. Ask for E-5. 


SCHOOL NOTEBOOK SHEETS 

A new School Notebook Sheet from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is devoted to The Middle 
Ages: E. Towns and Guilds, Reproductions of 
woodcuts, drawings and facsimilies picture towns, 
interiors and such crafts as the shoemaker, the 
armorer and the carpenter. Other School Note- 
book Sheets for the Middle Ages illustrate Castles 
and Furnishings, Sports and Pastimes, Knights in 
Armor, and The Holy Land and The Crusades. 
The price of each of these sheets is five cents. 
Ask for E-6 for details. 


NEW STENCIL BOOK 

The American Crayon Company has released 
a new stencil book by Emmy Zweybruck. This 
will replace Stencil Book No. 1, which is now out 
of print. Frau Emmy Zweybruck has based this 
new book on the wealth of additional experience 
which several years of teaching and lecturing in 
this country have yielded her. The book is replete 
with new ideas, new designs, both in full color 
and black and white, and reflects the vigor and 
freshness of color, design and viewpoint of the 
author’s charming and vivacious personality. 
The publisher, The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, will be glad to send you a circu- 
lar or further information on request. Ask for E-7. 





UNUSUAL 
CRAFT IDEAS 


for SCHOOL 
and CAMP 


As usual, our resourceful art- 
ists have been developing 
many new craft projects. If 
you missed our outstanding 
exhibits at recent conventions 
—write for details. 


A wide variety of unique mate- 
rials, remarkably clear instruc- 
tion books and speedy service 
are the result of many years of 
specializing exclusively in the 
problems of art and craft 
teachers. Let's get acquainted. 
Among our lines are: Peacock 
Fiber; Wood Beads; Felt; Furniture 
Frames; The new Metal Modeling 
Craft; Looms; Sheet Cork; Lustro- 
Lace; Celo-O-Twist; etc. 


Send a dime to cover mailing cost, 
and get new project sheets, sam- 
ples and other useful information. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 
46 West Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 
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New Book tells you about 
20 NEW ART PROJECTS 


13 THRILLING BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES ON ROMANCE 
OF COLOR 


Get the answers to 
these questions: 


How is Gamboge made? 


What were the Romans’ 
uses of Vermilion? 


What is the origin of 
Umber? 


From what insect is 
Carmine made? 


And other interesting facts 
about colors 


USES OF CAREER SETS 


SCORES OF OTHER FACTS 
ABOUT ART 








GET DEVOE'’'S FASCINATING 
BOOK FOR ART TEACHERS 


“THE DEVOE HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS" 
INCLUDING “THE ROMANCE OF COLOR” 


ERE’S Goon NEws for every art teach- 

er! Devoe’s new booklet isan idea mart 
you'll want to keep on your desk. You’ll find 
it is a most helpful book to have around. 
Fromcover to cover, it’s chock-full of material 
that will help you supplement your present 
educational program. It stimulates discus- 
sion and inspires new plans. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


This booklet covers three phases of activity: 
(1) art projects (2) color application (3) career 
sets. Actual designs and projects worked out 
by teachers and students all over the U.S.A. 
are illustrated and explained. 
this first-hand experience of others profitable. 


You’ll find 


Toget this booklet, just mail the coupon below 
with ten cents to cover postage and mailing. 


Ste AND MAIL COUPON 


Att'n Mr. Harold Raynolds 


DUO 


ARTISTS’ 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 














MATERIALS 


WITH CHEMISTRY 


34 Oliver St., Newark, N.J. 


Gongmnens Here's a dime. Please send me a copy 
of “The Devoe Handbook of C lassroom Projects"’ 
including **The Romance of Color." Also complete 


information concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials and 
Free Color Cards. 

Name __ 
School _ 
Address__ 





City State 




















for SUMMER CA 


eners, 
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SPEEDBALL 


ot the complete line of materials for linoleum block 
printin 
Send for FREE ro ag IDEAS on linoleum CRAFT work 
Special lessons with detailed instruc- 
tions suitable for aaa needs on this activity. 
In addition to SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters, 
Presses, your Dealer also has SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 
BLOCKS. in all the essential sizes. 


. an important summer subject 





¢.- HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, Boston Pencil Sharp- 
Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum 





Brayers, Ink $, 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 


“In these days of stress and anxiety, when the 
whole of European culture is in danger, we art 
teachers, too, from all over the world, send our 
sincerest wishes and message to the heroic people 
who in their brave defense oppose the threats of 
world revolution. Each in his place and country 
will do his best to help where he can. This is no 
time for congresses—but the vows of friendship 
and collaboration made then, do hold good. 
Many of our colleagues serve their country in 
active military service, others have to struggle 
hard for their existence with a reduction of work 
and salaries, and all—even the happiest amongst 
us—are weighed down by the immense sufferings 
all around. So this is hardly the moment to edit our 
Bulletin as usual—to discuss details of art educa- 
tion. Yet we would encourage you all to keep 
your faith in a final victory of thought and morality 
over brutal force and barbarism. May the mem- 
ory of the happy festive days we once had in 
Praha, Brussels, and Paris help to give you 
strength to persevere, and let us help with friendly 
words and active deed those of our collaborators 
who by brutal force have, for the time being, been 
deprived of their intellectual independence and 
existence. May a victory of justice drive away the 
black clouds from over Europe and lead to a new 
and stronger league of truly equal and friendly 
nations,.”’ 


HANDEE HOBBIES 


Fast becoming an indispensable item in the art 
and craft classroom is the small, convenient power 
tool which grinds, carves, drills, shapes, sands, 
saws and engraves. Among those available, and 
the one perhaps best known to School] Arts 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERS * LACING « PROJECTS « TOOLS 


METALCRAFT 


COPPER * PEWTER * NUGOLD « STERLING 
SILVER * OTHER METALS «+ TOOLS 





AMBEROLCRAFT 


Cast Resin Plastics in all forms for Classroom Use 


PUBLICATIONS ON CRAFTS... 
CRAFT DESIGNS 


Send to nearest address below for 


FREE ! 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
FELLOWCRAFPTERS, INC., 1701 North St., Logansport, Ind. 
and six fully stocked distributors 
ART MATERIALS CO.,843 No. Plankinton Ave.,Milwavkee 
ED. E. BABB & CO., INC., 3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 

BURK & CO., 416 Church St., Nashville 

DEARBORN LEATHER CO., 834 Michigan Ave., Detroit 
WARREN SALES CO., INC., 26 Park Place, New York City 
A. E. WILDE CO., 136 West 7th St., Cincinnati 


A lirverafher 


INCORPORATEDO 


Special Project Circular. 
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Se ne 


Drawn with Koh-I-Noor 6B 


offers A PENCIL for EVERY PURPOSE 


When it comes to “Tonal” subjects 


The subject matter which artists interpret is of the greatest 
diversity of form, value and texture. The discriminating artist 
can size up his subject matter almost instantly and with equal 
speed can select the pencil or pencils demanded for its repre- 
Students should experiment with all grades until 


sentation. 
they acquire this skill. 


American factory at 


Bloomsbury, N. J., U. S. A. 


NOOR PENCIL CO., INC... 373 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK 


For Tonal effects, soft grades like 6B, 5B, 4B and 3B are par- 
ticularly popular, the 6B being used for the sketch above. It is 
not enough, though, to pick ANY soft lead. 
unless one is willing to work under a distinct handicap, he will 
demand a quality product. 
Drawing Pencil has so long been a favorite. 


QUALITY PLUS 

Now that the Koh-I-Noor, with its full range of 17 degrees, 

is available at the new low price of 10 cents each, there is no 
excuse for handicapping one’s self with an inferior product. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 


are now made in our new 


On the contrary, 


That is why the Koh-I-Noor 


S ECONOMY 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


NOW 
10: 


each 
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elek im shy 
Teach 


INTAGLIO 
WORK 


on 
Glass, Metals, 
Stone, etc. 


Thenew, exclusive 
Handee technique 
of engraving mir- 
rors, glassware, 
trays, cabinet 
doors, table tops. 
As fascinating and 
: easy as tracing. 
The Handee is the ideal tool; plugs in any 
electric socket. 
HANDEE GLASS GRINDING SET 
To use with the Handee. Consists of 12 Mounted 
Wheels to engrave, etch, bevel, drill, grind, etc., 
1 Dressing Stone, 1 bottle of Silicon of Carbide 
Flour, 1 bottle of Glass Cutting Compound. All 
in neat case, $4.50 postpaid. 
Everywhere interest grows in wood carving, lino- 
leum block work, puppets, bronze and pewter 
etching, making novelties, etc. So, there are 300 
other Handee accessories for work on all hard 
substances, to grind, drill, engrave, polish, cut, 
carve, rout, saw, sand, sharpen, etc. 
Twelve easy-to-make Handee Hobbies plans for 
classroom use sent free to instructors. Regular 
price, 25 cents. 
FREE..64-page CATALOG SHOWS HANDEES, $10.75 up 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SO, Chicago, Ill. 
[) Send Catalog 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





TOOL OF 





{} 12 Handee Hobbies Plans SO-6 
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readers, is the Handee tool, a precision power tool 
manufactured by Chicago Wheel and Mfg. Co. 

Many of you may have been hesitant about the 
value and possible uses of a tool of this nature but 
an inspection of the new Handee catalog will 
quickly dispel your doubts. The progressive 
manufacturers of Handee now offer complete 
craft projects for school use. There are ten com- 
plete plans, for only 25 cents incidentally, for 
making practical, useful items. Each plan includes 
a working drawing of the article and a list of 
materials needed. 

Then there are projects which come complete 
with material furnished. One contains plate glass 
book-ends for engraving and decorating. An- 
other is a kit of assorted plastics for making and 
decorating jewelry and small items. 

Don't overlook the possibilities of this up-to 
date craft equipment for your classwork. Write 
for E-8 and receive this new catalog. 


DECORATIVE AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


The fact that contributors have sent in article 
after article dealing with maps and charts on a 
great variety of subjects is proof of the popularity 
of map making and map study in the art room. 

Therefore, we were particularly pleased to dis- 
cover a firm which specializes in decorative and 
historical maps. 

Each of the maps is a perfectly lithographed or 
printed copy of a valuable drawing. Its inherent 
worth is determined not only by your interest in 
its subject, but by the consideration of the time 
and skill expended in its preparation, and the 
reputation of the artist whose name it bears. 

For educational purposes, these pictorial maps 








New Crafts Instructions 


New, illustrated, 44-Page Crafts instruc- 
tion book containing detailed, illustrated 
instructions on all modern crafts for cor- 
related school arts and activity programs 
including information on: 


CORK MATTING * HAND LOOM WEAVING ° PET- 
RICLAY * GLASS ETCHING ® LINK BELTS * COPING 
SAW WORK ® METAL ETCHING *STOOL MAKING 
METAL TOOLING *® MANIKIN DOLLS * MARION- 
ETTES *° METAL HAMMERING ® RAFFIA WORK 
MOCCASIN MAKING ®*RING MAKING ®* LEATHER- 
CRAFT AIDS * BASKETRY * BEADWORK ® BATIK 
DYEING * LINO BLOCK PRINTING 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


Albany, N.Y. Webster Pap. & Sy. Co., Cen. Term. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Am. Seating Co., 354 Nelson St., S. W. 
Boston, Mass. Milton Bradley Co., 127 Clarendon St. 
Chicago, Ill. Milton Bradley Co., 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
Talens School Prod. Co., 320 E. 21st St. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Brothers 
Dallas, Texas Am. Seating Co., 118 Jackson St. 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 S. Lamar St. 
Des Moines, Ia. Holly School Sy. Co., 100 E. Grand Av. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Am. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co.,736S. Bdwy. 
Newark, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Milton Bradley Co., 
399 Codwise Ave. 


New York, N.Y. Talens Sch. Products, Inc., 76 9th Av. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Edward E. Babb Co., 3304 Arch St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Am. Seating Co., 520 W. Washington 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kurtz Brothers, 907 Penn Ave. 
Quincy, Ill. Ill. School Supply Co., 114 S. Seventh St. 
Raleigh, N. C. Southern Sch. Sy. Co., 319 S. West St. 
Seattle,Wash. Craftsman Sy. Co., 4243 University Way 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Bardeen Sch. Sys. Inc., 543 W.Genesee 
J. L. Hammett Co. 


or Your Own Dealer 
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HOYT’S 
GENUINE 


EWTER 


With Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter it’s easy to 
make trays, candy dishes, masks, plaques 
and other useful objects that retain a 
beautiful metalliclustre. Hoyt’s Pewter 
is the highest grade made. Contains no 
lead. Itshapes without cracking or peel- 
ing. Teachers and students find Hoyt’s 
Genuine Pewter well suited for courses 
in metal crafts. 


in diameter . . 
ready touse... 
Obtainable from school and craft supply compa- 
nies. When ordering, please specify size and gauge. 








On r 
tions 
Sold in sheets up All x 36” —_ - + a My A students’ use. 
- scs are perfectly round an 

Thickness from 14 to 20 gauge. N ATION AL L EAD COM PANY 


New York Chicago 


ETCHED PEWTER TRAY MADE BY A STUDENT 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


uest we shall be glad to send printed instruc- 
or etching a Suitable for teachers’ and 
Address Department 6-40. 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Los Angeles 


St. Louis 








LEARN 
AIRBRUSH 
TECHNIC 


at the 


AIRPAINTING 
SCHOOL 


conducted by 

the nationally famous 
George W. Kadel 
during the month 

of August 


Here’s Your 
chance to 





Mr. Kadel is an authority on the use of the air- 
brush and the author of “AIR BRUSH ART” 


used by leading airbrush artists. 


Starting August 1, 1940, Mr. Kadel will conduct a 
month’s Airpainting School at Favor Ruhl Co., 
the Home of the Artist, 425 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Divided into Four Courses 
1. A general course for Art teachers in the 
Technic of Painting 
2. A course in Fashion Illustration 
3. A course in Advanced Advertising Illustration 
4. A course in Photo-Retouching 


COURSES 1 and 2, $30.00-—3 and 4, $45.00 
A real opportunity you won't want to miss 
ENROLL NOW! SEND COUPON TODAY! 
6 Ss es ws we we eae eertesesekeeeese 8s F 


FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
@ 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


e [] I desire to enroll in Courses 1 and 2, $30.00 
5 (} I desire to enroll in Courses 3 and 4, $45.00 
() Please send further information 
t 
Name 
° Address... 


® City and State 
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Ideas for Class Work 


iow to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
jaques, a novelties, mirror poe, studies, 
SS craft, etc. Write for catalog S-6 today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren Street Chicago 


SUPPLIES 





For all Creative Arts “Universo! 
Send for the 180-Page, Illustrated. Hes It! 
FERENCE 


el oe Wire-Bound R 
ALOG listing Tools, Supplies, 
— _— Equipment and the 36- 
~~ yn Ragas to new 
tad ds, scratch board, 
— plastics, =. looms and 
“news” for progressive thinkers. 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE 


1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303), New York City 
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are indispensable and at the same time they are 
ideally suited as decorative units for the school- 
room walls. 

Over two hundred maps are available, includ- 
ing, “Our United States,’’ ‘‘Booklover’s Map of 
America,” individual state maps, ‘‘Map of Famous 
Pirates,”” ‘Children ‘Round the World,” ‘Land of 
Make Believe,’ ‘‘Indians of North America’ and 
countless others. These maps are authoritative, 
or imaginative, depending on the subject matter. 

A complete catalog illustrating many of the 
subjects is available. Ask for E-9. 


LETTERING AIDS 

A new and useful aid to the teaching and study 
of lettering is the 24-page booklet on ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Alphabets and Their Construction’’ by Ross 
F. George, published by The Hunt Pen Company. 
The booklet measures 4!4 by 8'% inches and 
includes simplified, step-by-step instructions as 
well as many examples of alphabet styles. For 
further details, write for E-10. 


ALPHA FAMILY 

Alpha, Alphasite and Alphacolor, chalk prod- 
ucts of Weber Costello Company have all been 
redesigned to what is known as the ‘Alpha 
Family.’ Alpha is the Dustless Chalk and is 
packaged in 36-stick individual containers, the 
attractive metal gross container or the conven- 
tional wooden gross container. 

The sight-saving chalk, Alphasite, is of greater 
size, 3'4 by % inches, and is packaged 12 sticks 
to the box. 

Alphacolor’s packaging has been designed for 
classroom use, the Clas-Pak being a wooden box 
with 24 separate compartments. Each compart- 
ment holds 12 sticks of a given color—making two 
gross sticks and a total of 24 different colors. 
Others are the 24-stick Handi-Pak, 12-stick Handi- 
Pak, Wood gross box with 18-color assortment and 
8-stick box. For further details ask for E-11. 


POSTER CONTEST 

Plans for a nationwide poster competition con- 
ducted by the National Alliance of Art and Indus- 
try for prizes offered by the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer have been announced. 

Prizes amounting to $1,875.00 will be awarded 
by a jury of artists, publicists and scientists, 
headed by Harvey Wiley Corbett, N.A., former 
president of the Architectural League of New 
York. The designs will be judged according to 
their beauty, originality and ability to convey the 
desired message. The competition is open to all 
artists and art students and any contestant can 
submit as many designs as he wishes. For contest 
rules and requirements ask for E-12. 













JUMBO 


‘Get Acquainted’ 


HANDICRAFT 


Reg. Value 
1 — Cork 12x36x 


1 4 ph ——- 16 
‘12 Art Board Mats—6” . 35 
2 Artwood Bracelets... .20 
2 Artwood Jewel Boxes .20 
6 Artwood Buttons.... .10 
2 Glasscraft 4” Trays... .20 
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OTHER CRAFTS 


PATERIK HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


227 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








[] Please send one Jumbo Kit $1.00 


Postage 1S 




















[) Send literature only 





Name 





Address 











POTTERY 





AMACO POTTERY UNITS which in- 
clude clays, glazes, kiln, text, etc. for teach- 
ing complete pottery courses are available 
for different size student groups at $67.00, 
$155.00 and up. If you already have a 
kiln use Amaco clays, glazes, and supplies 
because they work perfectly in conjunction 
with each other. 


SELF-HARDENING CLAYS. If you 
wish to make durable and permanent pot- 
tery without firing in a kiln, use Mexican 
Pottery Clay. Objects modeled of this terra 
cotta colored clay harden without firing. 
The rich, natural color of the clay makes 
decorating unnecessary. 


Write Dept. S for 
Complete Information 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 


whole or half 














For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 


a “ needs of the leathercrafter. 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete... 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

IN 

LACINGS | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 

. ry own For samples in Art Leathers 

nap rasteners 

to match leathers 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 


work W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid *« 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 











METAL CRAFTMANSHIP 


<<) (> 





BRACELETS, and other objects of ad- 
ornment are always interesting to make 
My stock consists of 
Brass, Sterling-Silver, Nickel Silver 
Pewter, Solders, Tools, Etc. 


H. F. HERPERS °° Ssewtord Sezoes 


Newar 
Business Established 1865 
Catalog free to Directors and Instructors 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most com- 
plete Leathercraft line in the coun- 
try. Leather by the whole or half 
skin, cut piece, or in project form. 
Complete tools, full-sized patterns, 
designs, lacing and accessories. 

We also have available extensive 
stocks and tools for Metalcraft, 
Clay Modeling, Basketry, Pot- 
tery, Weaving and many other 
popular Crafts. 





SEND 10 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED 74-PAGE CATALOG 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR CATALOG AND LEATHER CARVING BOOKLET 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CoO. 


Distributors of Quality — Supplies 
DEPARTMENT 5&-1! 
2124 So. Main Street 193 William Street 








Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N.Y. 
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RODIN. Phaidon Edition. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Price, $3.00. 


Allied with the French painters of the ‘‘Great 
Generation’’ of Manet to Cezanne is a solitary 
sculptor, who ranks equally with them: Auguste 
Rodin. This book contains a valuable collection 
of the most impressive works of this great sculptor, 
119 reproductions in monochrome photogravure. 
There is an interesting introduction by Sommer- 
ville Story on the life of Rodin—the rest of the 
book is devoted to excellent full-page repro- 
ductions. 

You should add this outstanding book to your 
art library. It contains a total of 150 pages, and is 
101% by 14 inches in size—handsomely bound in 
cloth. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY; The Studio Annual 
of Camera Art, 1939-40. Edited by C. G. 


Holme. Publishers, The Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Price, $2.50 paper; 
$3.50 cloth. 


A truly up-to-the-minute book on photography, 
consisting almost entirely of full-page reproduc- 
tions of photographs by artists from many coun- 
tries. 

The student first reads an introduction entitled 
“One Hundred Years of Photography” by E. A. 
Robins, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., President of the Royal 
Photographic Society; views a few reproductions 
of Old Masters of Photography; proceeds to Pho- 
tographs of Today; Camera Colour; The Camera’s 
Scientific Eye; The New Photo-Journalism article 
by the Editor with many accompanying il- 
lustrations; and The Pleasures of Actuality, 
article by R. F. Yeatman with illustrations. 

The book contains 136 pages and 108 pages of 
illustrations, eight of which are in color. The size 
is 714 by 10 inches. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, Illustrative Set No. 1, 
by Franklin B. Williams, Jr., Ph.D. Museum 
Extension Publications, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $5.00. 


GREEK ATHLETICS AND FESTIVITIES, Illustra- 
tive Set No. 2, by Hestor Harrington Stow, Ph.D. 
Museum Extension Publications, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


These two portfolios are the first of a series of 
Illustrative Sets now being prepared under the 
direction of Anne Holliday Webb, Supervisor, 
Division of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

The need for good illustrative material co- 
ordinated with historical and cultural data is an 
ever-present one in study, in teaching, and in 
creative designing. To meet this need a series of 
one hundred [Illustrative Sets taking up various 
aspects of cultural history from earliest times to 
the present, is in preparation. Each set is prepared 
by a specialist in the field of knowledge under 
consideration. 

The Illustrative Sets are published in portfolios 
of uniform size. Each portfolio contains approxi- 
mately forty plates with explanatory captions, the 
illustrations reproducing works of art contem- 
poraneous with the subject of the set. An article 
in booklet form accompanies the plates. 

This seems to us the ideal aid for integrating 
art and history, and will be an invaluable aid in 
secondary schools, colleges, art schools, or pro- 
fessional studios. 

The size of the portfolios is 12 by 17 inches, and 
each contains approximately forty plates and an 
article in booklet form. 


POTTERY CLAY © BASKETRY * GAYWOOD « 


F 
Mand LINE O 


andor 
Lapp e REE 
NEW 1940-41 CATALOG 


Tear out this advertisement and 
pin to your letterhead —or write 
your name and address in the 
margin — for your FREE Copy! 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


DIV. OF BURGESS BATTERY CO. 
DEPT. E, 117 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





LEATHERCRAFT © WOODBURNING e 
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¢ GAYBOARD ¢ CORKCRAFT * BEADCRAFT 








Leathercraft Supplies 
for SCHOOL and CAMP 


We carry a full stock of 
Leather Lacing and Imitation Lacing 
Tooling Calf in Skins— Cut Projects 

Tools— Materials and Designs 
Send for New Free Catalog 


Please mention your school and position 


CHAS. A. TOEBE LEATHER Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
149 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 














PROMPT DELIVERIES... 
A NECESSITY for SUMMER CAMPS 


The season for camps and summer schools is short. Directors 
and craft counselors must have a dependable source of 
supply in order to avoid delays. 

Our stock of guaranteed equipment and supplies for 
jewelry and metal work is complete. We have served 
camps efficiently for 20 years. Try us on your next order 
there is a reason for our reputation. 








If interested write for our 
Summer School folder. ... 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 





Providence, R. |. 








Leather and Leathercraft 
Supplies 


for every purpose. Free catalogue on 
request showing the original Moccasin- 
kits for indoor and outdoor wear. White, 
natural (for carving), and oil tanned. 
Complete line of leathers, lacings, snaps, 
tooling and carving tools, etc. 


Complete line for schools and camps 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 


157 Summer Street :-: Boston, Mass. 














Write le for Faith: 
A CATALOG OF CAeuliv' 


Gy: MG 


DESIGN - DECORATE 


TheO-P CraftCo. Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 
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